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FASTEST AND FINEST DERFORMER 
UNDER A THOUSAND DOLLARS 


A broad statement—but one that has been 
checked and rechecked by stop-watch —con- 
firmed and reconfirmed by the public and by 
Dodge Brothers. 


In short—a FACT. 


For the Dodge Standard Six provides more 


horsepower per pound than any other car in 
the world. 

The way it leaps from the traffic line and glides 
on up to rocket speed—utterly without effort 
—reminds you of the costliest cars you have 
driven. And gear shifting is reduced to a new 
degree of simplicity. 


F< ylelgwueteaasge nod A BIG, good-looking car. Staunchly built! 

1 aeaeneetenas Typically Dodge Brothers! Materials of such 
ruggedness that Standard Six performance is 
doubly enjoyable because you know it is 
doubly safe! 





A BUY if there ever was one! 


Dopse BROTHERS 


SEANDARD VIX 


ALSO THE VICTORY SIX $1045 TO $1170 AND THE SENIOR SIX $1570 TO $1770 
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DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 6™@ Write For Catalog and 





W ye GUARANTEE P ive F dverti RE aig goo 
} rogressive Farmer advertisements - ‘“ . . 
LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods Ml Buttermilk Making.’ 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- We Also Sell 
gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 4 Butter Boxes 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to CHAMPION Re 3 fee 4 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any Ne. 3 Sap 12.75 


fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY Cc 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 4 A, 





investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Birmingham, ‘Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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T= mail man brought me another 


letter day before yesterday. I'll let 
you read it :— 
“Logan, Ala., 
“April 11, 1928. 
“Dear Bill :— 

“IT thought I would write you this cold 
rainy morning as I can’t do anything but 
shuck corn. One of 
my neighbors got 
me to plant a pro- 
lific corn and it sure 
was. It had any- 
where from one to 
10 ears to the stalk 





small it makes me 
want a kicking ma- 
chine like Schnapps 
Tobacco Company. 
You remember in 
— ay mage 
where the fellow had 
ome, casas bought some other 
brand of tobacco and was kicking himself 
for it. I need one very often as I am 
always making mistakes. I thought by 
you keeping up with the ads you might 

know where I could get one soon: ‘ 

“Yours and oblige, 
“A DIRT FARMER.” 


Now don’t that bring back old times 
on you? Just think of that good old 
Schnapps. Brother, I’m going to see if 
I can find one of them kickin’ machines 
for you, but I want to use it first. I'd 
just like to see it play a tune on the 
fellow that quit makin’ Schnapps. 

Now for the corn, that ain’t so impor- 
tant. It don’t make a lot of difference 
whether the corn on a stalk is put in one 
ear or scattered out over several. And 
with the kind you got, just look how 
much more shucks you got for the old 
cow and how easy it is for the old lady 
to get shucks for the mop she has got to 
have to scrub the floors. You want to 
look at the advantages as well as the dis- 
comforts. Then again look how much 
further your corn will go. Ten ears is 
looked on as a good feed. Think of get- 
tin’ a whole feed off of one stalk. I 
ain’t never seen nothin’ that will beat that. 


Brother, I’m sure glad you wrote me. 
Since beginnin’ to read this paper it has 
filled me up and runnin’ over with the 
wish to help my less fortunate bretheren 
and I am glad I can help you. I can see 
by the way you sign your name, “a dirt 
farmer,” you are a educated man, read- 
in’ a lot of political documents and such 
like. So I know you won’t have no 
trouble understandin’ my answer. 
Gettin’ back to old times, who would 
ever of thought we would see the day 
when they would be such things as we 
see in the ads in this paper. In them 
days who would of thought the time 
would come when them as has the money 
could have a electric system of their own 
like you see in the ads in this paper? 

Or when it used to take an hour to 
drive to town with a good horse and 
buggy, who would of thought we'd be 
makin’ it in 10 minutes in one of the fine 
automobiles you see in the ads in this 
paper and it get so common you don't 
think nothin’ about it? 

Likewise, in them days they wasn’t no 
need for the fine kind of gasoline and 
automobile oils you see in the ads in this 
paper. 

Least of all did any of us ever think 
we could ever set in our parlors and lis- 
ten to speakin’ and singin’ and band mu- 
sic out of Houston and Kansas City and 
just lots of places like it shows you can 
in one of the ads in this paper. And 
just think of settin’ there in your house 
and hearin’ the delegates vote at the 
Democratic convention just a few weeks 
off now. If it’s anything like the last 
and there’ll be a lot of votin’ to listen to. 
No sir, things ain’t like they used to 
be and if I can jest get a few more 
good crops and don’t have no hard luck 
I’m aimin’ to have every one of these 
things that makes livin’ a little more 
comfortable. ' Yours truly, 











BILL CASPER. | 





| SEE BY THE ADS] 
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Better Corn Crops for the Seuth 


VII. Companion Crops of Legumes Can Be Grown Successfully With Corn 


increase the yield of the corn crop that year but 

it will help build up the land so that succeeding 
crops of corn will be greater. In many instances a 
legume crop will decrease the yield of the corn. It is 
for the purpose of suggesting 
methods of preventing serious de- 
creases in yields that this article is 
written. The growing of summer 
legumes with corn has been for a 
long time one of the most practical 
methods of building up land and 
its period of usefulness is by no 
means over. There apparently will 
be series of years when weather 
conditions will not be favorable 
for growing legumes with corn and 
such periods will see a decline in the acreage of the 
summer legumes. There will be corresponding periods 
when the weather will be favorable, causing an incredSe 
in companion crops with corn. At the present time we 
are apparently entering into one of the periods favor- 
able for an expansion of legume growing with corn. 
During the past 15 years there has been an increase 
and a decrease in the popularity of legume companion 
crops with corn. 

In surveys of the farming system of Sumter County, 
Georgia, the United States Department of Agriculture, 
between 1914 and 1919, found that the most significant 
change in methods of farming*had been the increase of 
summer legumes interplanted with corn. Since 1919, 
there has been a marked decrease in most sections of 


Ti growing of a legume crop with corn will not 





PAUL TABOR 


‘ the state of planting summer legumes with corn, 


In the summer of 1926, the writer drove about 300 
miles through Northeast Georgia and found only four 
cornfields having either soybeans, peas, velvet beans, 
or Mung beans growing with the corn. Since that time 
the number has increased. considerably. The explana- 
tion of. such a change in the amount of summer legumes 
grown with corn is believed to be in the seasonal dis- 
tribution of rainfall. When 
summer rains are plentiful, 
most legumes are grown with 
corn, and when summer rains 
are scarce, the smallest plant- 
ings of summer legumes are 
made with corn. 


Effect of Companion 
Crops on Yield 


ONSIDERABLE exper- 
> imental work has been 

done with planting leg- 
umes in corn and as a whole 
it shows that a decreased yield 
can be expected on hill lands 
where the water supply is too 
limited for best crops. In 
some instances the yield is 
lowered more than the value 
of the legume crop but usu- 
ally the combined corn and 
legume crops are more valu- 
able than either alone. 


It is believed the real ex- 
planation for such variation 
has been discovered in the ex- 
perimental work at Athens. 
There has been a decided re- 
duction in corn yields when 
the corn plants and the legume 
Plants blossomed at approxi- 
Mately the same time, but a 
Much less reduction when the 


Weeks after the corn tasseled 


silked, Evidently the two at the righ 


By PAUL TABOR 
Prof., Farm Crops, Ga. State College of Agriculture 


crops became intense competitors for water and. pos- 
sibly for minerals during their most active stage of 
development, which is just before and during the 
blooming stage. Evidently this competition is greatly 
reduced if the legume crop develops rather slowly wntil 
the corn has passed the silking stage. It is obvious, 
therefore, to fit in such a legume with the corn crop so 
that no severe competition will occur between the two, 
and this means a legume that will develop mainly after 
the corn crop is made. 


Using Our Long Growing Period 


HE growing of a corn crop and then growing to a 

latge extent a legume crop afterward, fits in better 

in the South, because of our long’ growing seasons, 
than in any other section of the country. It will mean 
using practically all of the growing season in the 
South, for a long delay in planting will bring the two 
crops into maturity at the same time and increase the 
competition between them. In 1922, at Athens, velvet 
beans planted in corn during the middle of June, re- 
duced the yield of corn from approximately 50 bushels 
per acre to 30 bushels. Similar results have been se- 
cured at the Holly Springs Branch Experiment Station 
in Mississippi. This late planting of corn and velvet 
beans causes the two crops to develop at the same time 
and the disastrous reduction in yield to result. During 
other years, when corn has been planted in April and 
velvet beans two or three weeks later, there has been 
little reduction in the yield of corn. 

By using the entire growing season for corn and 
velvet beans, a good yield of both may be secured, but 
by waiting until June to plant, the season is too short 
to avoid serious reduction in yield. This principle is 
believed to be the most important in growing the two 
crops together. 





—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service. 
CORN AND SOYBEANS INTERPLANTED FOLLOWING VETCH 


This fine demonstration; was carried out on-the farm of T. J: Whatley, Lee County, Ala. 
et Well The yiéld was nearly 40 bushels per acre. * 


s, then county agent, at the left. 
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Spacing to Avoid Competition 


N THE loose soils of the state, where corn rows 

can be six to seven feet wide without reducing 

the yield of corn, it is possible to plant the sum- 
mer legumes in the middles to avoid the two crops com- 
peting with each other. On the heavy clay lands the 
corn rows cannot be safely planted more than 4 to 4% 
feet apart, if the highest yield is to be made. In such 
narrow middles it is not possible to plant until the last 
cultivation. 


Choosing the Companion Crop for Corn 


HERE is a group of summer legumes available 

for growing with corn. In all counties of the 

state, cowpeas or soybeans can be grown; in three- 
quarters of the state velvet beans can be grown; and 
in about half of the state Mung beans and peanuts can 
be grown. Beggarweed can be successfully grown in a 
small portion of the lower part and probably crotalaria 
could be used to advantage on some of the sandiest, 
poorest soils. 


Of this entire group, crotalaria is the most vigorous 
on very poor sandy soils, if the results with it at the 
Florida Experiment Station are applicable in other 
regions of the Coastal Plains. It is apparently a soil- 
building crop only and will naturally be pushed out by 
a good forage crop aftér the land has been built up. 
On the sandy soils in: fairly good condition, where corn 
is grown more than cotton, beggarweed makes a good 
companion crop. When once started, it will volunteer 
from year to year, keeping the land built up and fur- 
nishing a good quality of grazing each fall. In rotations 
where cotton is: grown one-third to one-half of the 
time, beggarweed is objectionable because of its seed 
catching in the cotton fibers. On cotton farms in the 
southern part of the state, either velvet beans, peanuts, 
or some of the wilt-resistant varieties of peas or soy- 
beans are preferable. The velvet bean is the most 
vigorous of these in growth and the most resistant to 
wilt and nematode troubles. 
For these reasons, it is the 
most popular crop to grow 
with corn in the Coastal 
Plains. At the present time, 
the only variety of velvet 
bean widely grown is the 100- 
Day Speckled. 

There are three varieties of 
cowpecs resistant to wilt 
and nematodes—the Brabham, 
Iron, and Victor. Of the soy- 
beans, only the Laredo is 
highly resistant to nematodes 
and wilt. 

The Mung bean is adapted 
primarily to the northern part 
of the state. 

In sections outside of the 
velvet bean area, with one ex- 
ception in the mountain sec- 
tion, late varieties of peas and 
soybeans make the best crop 
with corn. The Red Ripper 
and Unknown peas are two 
favorites and the Otootan and 
Biloxi soybeans are similar in 
maturing late. The peas are 
superior on average to poor 
lands and the soybeans are 
superior on .good lands. — In 
the vicinity’ of Athens, Ga., 
May is the best time of plant- 
ing late peas or soybeans. 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Tabor’s 
next or eighth article will be 
“Careful Cultivation and Lim- 

Irrigation - : 


Mr. Whatley is shown Will Increase 
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EDITORIAL Fs OPINION 


Let’s Consider Forestry Problems This Week 


HIS week, April 22-28, has been proclaimed as 

“American Forestry Week” by President Cool- 

idge. It has been set aside for public discussion 
of our forests and what must be done to safeguard and 
restore them. 

It is very important that we come.to a keen realiza- 
tion of our forestry problem. When Columbus discov- 
ered America almost half of what is now the United 
States was covered with commercial timber. Land 
clearing, timber cutting, forest fires, etc., have reduced 
this huge area of virgin timber until now only one- 
thirteenth of our total area is in virgin timber. 

It is interesting to look back and see what has hap- 
pened to the other twelve-thirteenths of virgin timber 
growth that once constituted almost a half of the total 
land area of this country :— 

Acres 

Remaining virgin forest ..........06 125,000,000 

Second-growth forest of saw-log size. 118,000,000 

Second-growth forest of cordwood size 145,000,000 





Cut but not reforesting .............. 81,000,000 
Area cleared for farms ...... Sars ES 353,000,000 
Original area of virgin timber ....... 822,000,000 


It will be seen that this country now has about 344,- 
000,000 acres of cut-over land. It is upon this area 
that we must depend largely for our future timber 
supply. This huge area constituting about a fifth of 
the land-area of the nation should be set to work scien- 
tifically growing timber. But only about a third of it 
has come back to timber of saw-log size, while the re- 
mainder either has a poor stand of cordwood or is 
practically barren of any sort of timber. 


What is the reason for this? Forest fires, and un- 
wise tax laws that penalize timber-growing. Every 
year an average of 80,000 fires scourge our woodlands, 
undermining their vitality. It is due to forest fires that 
these 81,000,000 acres, an area greater than the com- 
bined land areas of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama, are not reforesting. These lands are an economic 
liability. They pay no wages, yield no income, have an 
exceedingly low taxable valtf, and in many cases are 
losing heavily in fertility through soil-washing. 


Authorities assure us that probably a million acres 
of timber land are stumped and put into cultivation 
each year, but this area is offset by an approximately 
equal area that reverts to timber. In other words, we 
have just about reached the limit in the area of culti- 
vated land. Of course, some of the more fertile land 
in timber will be stumped and put into cultivation, but 
on the other hand, much land too poor to grow crops 
profitably will be utilized to good advantage in wood- 
lands. “Trees are the only crop poor land should grow,” 
as E. R. Eastman wisely says on our cover page. After 
all is said and done, about one-fourth of all the land in 
this country is good only for timber-growing and the 
sooner a constructive policy looking to its utilization 
for that purpose is worked out, the better it will be for 
all of us. 


Nor is quantity alone a true measure of a timber 
shortage. We have quite a bit of timber left, but ex- 
cept for a rapidly diminishing supply in the South, it is 
far off on the Pacific Coast. Each. year as our source 
of timber becomes more contracted, and more distant 
from Eastern consumers, lumber advances in price. 
Transportation rates per 1,000 feet of lumber from 
Pacific to Atlantic ports now amount to from-$12 to 
$20 by water and from -$20 to $25 by fail. According 
to the last census, the average carload of lumber was 
hauled 700 miles and the total transportation charges 
on this commodity annually cost the people of the 
United States over $400,000,000. 


It is up to the South to grow its own timber supply. 
But before we can do this, a satisfactory forestry sys- 
tem must be worked out, based on (1) the control of 
forest fires, and (2) the enactment of tax laws that will 
permit a farmer to grow timber just as he would any 
other crop and pay the taxes as he markets the tim- 
ber. Some of our Southern States have tackled 
the taxation problem. The others must do likewise. 


The. Progressive Farmer heartily approves the plan 
of setting aside a week for centering public thought on 
forestry\and we hope for worthwhile results. When 
we recall that the acreage devoted to the timber crop 
in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida ts greater than the 
acreage devoted to any other crop, it is manifestly high 
time for us\to work out ways and means for making 
this crop pay us higger profits than have ever been 
possible under the policies of slackness, wastefulness, 


and wanton destruction by fire that have cursed and rob- ————= = 





bed our timber landowners in all the generations up 
to now. 


BOLL WEEVIL PLUS PINK BOLLWORM . 
MIGHT RUIN COTTON FARMING 


E HOPE no cotton farmer missed reading 

Entomologist Hinds’ alarming article in last 

week's issue, “Pink Bollworm May Destroy 
the South’s Cotton Industry.” 


It is indeed high time for Southern cotton farmers 
to wake up to the peril that confronts us. From cot- 
ton country to cotton country the pink bollworm has 
spread and it will now overrun the South unless Con- 
gress and the State of Texas take prompt and far- 
reaching action. Now eight counties in Texas are in- 
fested and the pink bollworm is ready to follow the 
same relentless eastward march of a conquering in- 
vader by which the boll weevil swept on from the Rio 
Grande to the Roanoke. And it will do so unless a 
really aroused America says, “It shall not pass!” 


"India and Egypt, the two most important cotton-pro- 
ducing countries in the world, after the United States, 
have the pink bollworm, but they do not have to con- 
tend with the boll weevil. Mexico is the only cotton- 
growing country of any material importance that has 
both of these villains of the cotton world—and we all 
know how little Mexico amounts to as a cotton region. 
As, Dr. Hinds pointed out, if the South gets both 
weevils and bollworms, a colossal disaster may result. 


As he said :— 


“The damage done by the pink bollworm_ in 
India, Egypt, Africa, and Brazil particularly has 
been one of the greatest handicaps encountered in 
producing cotton in those countries to compete 
with the United States. They do not have the boll 
weevil but we do have it, and if we now allow the 
pink bollworm to spread through the Cotton Belt 
of this country, these two- major cotton pests are 
likely to eliminate cotton production by the major 
part of the growers or will certainly add greatly 
to the cost of producing our crops.” : 


HOW FIRE INJURES THE COMMUNITY 
()*: section of the article by Mr. Ashe on woods 


fires, published elsewhere in this issue, was de- 
voted to the effect of woods fires on the com- 
munity. This phase of the matter is of such outstand- 
ing importance that we feel impelled to give it em- 


phasis by publication in our efitorial columns. This 
section is as follows :— 
“Let us consider the relation of woods fires 


to the community. It is highly necessary that all 
forms of taxable property in the rural parts of a 
county. should be maintained at a high-producing 
standard in order that they can afford a reasonable 
amount of taxes. Waste lands cannot bear a high 
rate of taxes. They make but little contribution 
to the upkeep of the community. On the other 
hand, lands which are periodically producing a 
reasonable return for the owner from the sale of 
timber are in‘a position to make a just return of 
a reasonable amount to the public; not that_ such 
lands, regardless of where or how owned should 
pay more taxes or less taxes than other classes of 
property producing similar returns. 


“Now, in order to maintain such land in an effi- 
cient tax-paying condition with young growth al- 
ways coming up with sound, mature trees, it is 
absolutely necessary as a first step that it shall not 
be burned over, neither before cutting, nor after 
cutting, nor at any time. Such property is a part 
of the assets of the community. Many farmers, I 
am sure, do not approve of woodland in their com- 
munity being held in large blocks and especially by 
non-residents. Here, however, is not the time or 
ee to discuss the propriety of such holdings. 

hey are legal. 

“But you must consider this. Had you rather 


have such land in woods and contributing a reason- 
able amount to the public funds of the county, or is 








Next Week and Later 


The World’s News: A Monthly Review—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 


Summer Care and Feeding of the Hogs—By Tait 
Butler. 


Wet Weather Christians—By J. W. Holland. 
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profitable year by year to all parties concerned? 


it preferable, in case it has a fair soil and is 
not too steep, for it to be in farms and thus com- 
peting with the already overcrowded farm market: 
or, if it is not suited for division into farms, is it 
preferable ‘that it be closely cut-over and then 
burned and that it make a low contribution to the 
community treasury? 

“The prevention of fires is the basic principle. 
It is the first and greatest law of the woods. It js 
the first and most essential step in securing pro- 
ductivity of woodlands. Fires are particularly the 
scourge of Southern woods. And the disgrace of it 
is that practically all of the woods fires in the 
Southern States are man-made, either purposely 
set, or started through carelessness. For these 
reasons they are largely or entirely preventable. 
Let us stop them. Let us stop this unnecessary 
waste.” 


APPENDICITIS KILLS: NEGLECT KILLS 


* PPENDICITIS kills,” says Dr. 
page 10. “Stomach-ache may be caused by some- 
thing far more serious than green apples,” says 

Dr. Royster on the same page, but with somewhat 


different words. But appendicitis isn’t the only thing. 


that kills. 


; Our purpose in devoting an entire page to this sub- 
ject is not alone that our readers may be cautioned to 


be on the alert for the symptoms of this dread trouble, — 


but particularly that they may be awakened to the 
importance of inquiring into the causes of all ills and 
ailments. “Always listen for unusual noises,” were the 
most insistent instructions we received when, in ouf 
youth, we were first learning to operate the mower or 
grain drill or harvester. Unusual noises usually meant 
that something in the machinery was going wrong and 
it was of utmost importance that it be fixed before 
there was a serious break. In the human machine it's 
the pains that are evidences of disorder im the ma- 
chinery and omens of a serious break to come if not 
corrected. 

With modern facilities for diagnosis inaccessible 
and frequently with competent medical seryice available 
only at a distance, it is not surprising that rural people 
are notoriously long-suffering when it comes to run- 
ning down the causes of aches and pain. But the very 
difficulty of the situation requires that country people 
exercise even greater powers of perseverance in the 
determination to gain for themselves adequate medical 
service and adequate hospital facilities. 

There is no disputing the fact that modern medicine 
and modern surgery have added years to the span of 
human life. What we want is that farming people may 
get their share of these added years. They will never 
get it so long as they go on suffering the pains of bodily 
disorder without inquiring into the cause. Let's “listen 
for unusual noises in the machinery,” and thén insist 
that repairs be made before the machine is destroyed. 


TURPENTINE OPERATORS—A MENACE TO 
THEIR OWN INDUSTRY 

“WF YOU set fire to my woods it will be over my 

dead body.” The speaker was a South Georgia 


farmer who values his pines most highly and is 
looking to his woodlands as a perpetual source of cash, 


The one addressed was a turpentine operator. “You 
have nothing to say about it,” was the retort. “I’ve 
bought the turpentine rights here and I'll do as I 


please.” “Turpentine rights do not carry the right to 
set fire to my property and you had better not try it,” 
responded the farmer. 

It is needless to say this timberland was not burned ~ 
over in preparation for the turpentine season. But a — 
great deal more is burned because farmers who caré 


are told that the privilege of burning the woods goes 7 


with the privilege of turpentining. Anda great deal 


more is burned because the owner hasn't the least idea 7 


of the less he. is taking because of the burning. 


The turpentine men are not to be blamed too severely. : 
No doubt bitter experience in years past taught them® 


that this precaution of burning the woods before statt- | 


ing spring chipping was in most cases their only protec: 
tion against loss from burning later on. , But today © 
conditions have changed. Good farmers no longer burl — 
over their timberland with the mistaken notion that the ~ 
practice is favorable to grazing. On the contrary, goo@ 
farmers are taking all practical steps to prevent the 
burning of their woodsland. 3 2 

The greatest aid to their own business which the] 
turpentine men could develop would be to give to the 
modern farmers their full codperation in protectii 
the woods from burning. For in what way can tit) 
great turpentine industry be perpetuated and made 
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about organizing rural communities and offered 
three prizes ($10, $5, and $2.50) far the best brief 
reports on farmers’, farm women’s, and community 
organizations in the South. 
From Texas 


[’ OUR March 10 issue we gave some suggestions 


to Virginia re- 





motto, -“We can do what J cannot,” and Mrs. R. L. 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Glasscock tells its story as follows :— 


“Young and old attend our meetings and work 
and play together. Until this year we have held 
our meetings every other month but now meet 
every month. Whenever possible, we have a state 
speaker with the rest of the program given by 
members of the club. 

“Each meeting this year is to be under the super- 
vision of one family who may call upon anybody in 
the community to take part. This gives all an op- 
portunity to be responsible for a program or to 
have a part in the program. This creates friendly 
competition, each group trying to put on a better or 
more interesting program than the one before. 

“The club members pledged themselves to be of 
help to new people coming into the community by 
advising them so far as we can how, when, and 
what to plant and by giving cuttings of fruits, 
shrubs, etc. The spirit of neighborliness was illus- 
trated this spring when the men helped out a new 
man who got his leg broken. They cut posts and 
fenced forty acres of land for him and cleared 
some of it. The club members are also working 
and planning for an extra good exhibit at the 
Parish Fair next fall.” 


Three things especially interest us about this report. 
First, is the very effective and striking motto of the 
club. Second, is the plan of giving each family in ro- 
tation the duty of making up a program. Third, is the 
spirit of helpfulness to newcomers and to members dis- 


abled by sickness. 


How a Farm Bureau Helps This County 


4 Why Not Organize Your Rural Community? 


| Maybe Your Neighborhood Can Do What These Have Done 


Here a member often finds what he wants listed 
by a neighbor, making a medium of exchange that 
saves dollars in time, trouble, and inconvenience. 
The large office is supplied with comfortable chairs 
and good fires. It is headquarters for the farmers 
to drop in, business or no business, to exchange 
ideas, have a friendly talk, make new acquaint- 
ances, etc. 

“Our Farm Bureau is a great educational insti- 
tution for the farmer and we never get too old to 
learn. High schools and colleges are necessary but 
they are only the foundation. Our education can- 
not stop there.” 


How much. such an organization as this would help 
farmers in every county! It helps n ¢ only (1) in get- 
ting more profits on what farmers sell and (2) saving 
costs on what farmers buy, but (3) it increases the self- 
respect of farmers by giving them a place of business 
of their own where they can meet and discuss. problems 
in a way it is impossible to do in some city store or on 
the town sidewalks. Notice Mr. Nored’s remark: “It 
is headquarters for farmers to drop in, business or no 
business, to exchange ideas, have a friendly talk, make 
new acquaintances, etc.” Isn't that something worth 
having in every market town? 


A Successful Woman’s Club 


W:: HAVE now had reports of a community so- 
cial meeting once a month in Georgia, a general 

community organization in Louisiana, and a 
business organization of farmers in Tennessee. Let us 
next consider a successful home demonstration club 
started about ten years ago in Cabarrus County, N. C., 
when two or three faithful women met with the home 
demonstration agent. There are now: forty-five mem- 
bers and one of them reports on its achievements as 
follows :— 


- 5 sa " 


UR next prize letter tells about a real business 

organization of farmers. It is one that makes 

better business men of farmers, gives them a 
new pride in their profession and develops a sense of 
dignity which it is impossible to achieve when farmers 
do not work together in buying what they need and in 
selling what they produce. This letter by T. S. Nored, 
Henry County, Tennessee, describes his county Farm 
Bureau and is well worth study :— 


“T think one of the greatest things our club meet- 
ings have done for us has beeen to create a neigh- 
borly and friendly spirit. It has done our women 
lots of good just to get together and exchange 
social greetings, household problems, recipes, and 
just radiate the spirit of good-will toward one an- 
other. This has brought about codperation or 
teamwork so that for almost any emergency our 
women will rally together and put things over the 


: BS sponses have come in, and some 
a very interesting ideas have devel- 
_ oped. In fact, it is on the basis of 
3 the helpfulness of the ideas pre- 
- sented rather than on. literary style 
e that we have decided to select the 
it “9 prize letters. What we wish to 
e find in each case is some practical, 
y working thought that will help get. 
. - our farm folks organized, for they 
y CE.AREES FER are never going to half-solve their 
problems until they do learn to come together and work 
together. 
} 
ea A Community Party Once a Month at the 
me Schoolhouse 
Me HE most important thing about any rural com- 
hat 2 munity organization is to get a start made. There 
ing.” is plenty of sentiment for organization almost 
. F everywhere. There are plenty of people who are ready 
ub- j to do their part once the organization becomes a reality. 
to @ The great trouble is to get started. 
- : For this reason, we have decided to give our $10 first 
: prize to a plan of organization so simple that any neigh- 
7 borhood can adopt it. Two or three farmers and farm 
mc women almost anywhere can call on their neighbors to 
help and do just what has been done in this Georgia 
be community. For it is just “a community party once a 
— month at the schoolhouse” that is described in our first 
prize letter by Mrs. J. M. Johnson, of Coweta County, 
s Georgia. She writes :— 
na- “Some yexrs ago we organized a Farm Bureau in 
not this community and as long as the. entertainment 
committee kept up the monthly social meeting, it 
was a success, but when their time expired, the 
ble meetings fell flat. ; 
ble “About four years ago, one of our demonstrators 
ple asked why we did not have a community party 
In- once a month, with something to eat. From then 
Ty @ on until the present time we have been having just 
ple p that—a community party once a month at the 
the schoolhouse. 
cal “We elected a president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer. Our meetings are opened with a 
short business meeting, then the president appoints 
ine the entertainment committee for the next meeting 
of —generally a married couple with two young peo- 
lay ple. Next we have a speech from some distin- 
yer guished invited guest, or some of the members will 
ily give special talks on some phase of farming or 
en farm life. Following the talks the meetings are 
ist then turned over to the social entertainers and we 


have games, plays, contests, and music for about 
one hour. Then refreshments are served by five 
0 or six pretty young girls supervised by the com- 
mittee in charge of the meeting. The families of 
the community furnish the refreshments, whatever 


: the entertainment committee decides on. We have 
ny no list of members, but everyone in the White Oak 
ria community is considered a member. Visitors are 
is always welcome. All the family attend from the 
sh. tiny babe to grandparents. 
ou “These parties create a feeling of good fellow- 
ve ship, as people can’t play together and harbor ill 
) feeling. Two years ago the community club put on 
to a fair and it was said to be the best community 
4 * fair held in this part of the state.” 


What we especially like about this plan is its sim- 


ed 7 plicity. Any neighborhood can start having “a neigh- 
ag borhood party once a month at the schoolhouse with 
re something to eat.” And we would especially emphasize 


cs the last four words. As we have said before, the busi- 


al ness and professional men of the cities were never able 

ea to have successful civic organizations until they began 
7 to meet together and eat together at the same time; and 

¥ the same thing is likely to be true of farm folks. 

ms : To any community where there is now no organiza- 

te tion we commend this Moreland, Georgia, plan. And 


after the people learn to come together and work to- 
gether in this simple way, they will then be ready to 
take up more serious and important forms of codper- 
ative effort. 


“We” Can Do What “I’”’ Cannot 


.) second prize letter goes to a sparsely settled 
part of the cut-over land in Western Louisiana, 

where Northern farmers have recently gone to 
make homes. In such a community in ‘Beauregard 
Parish, three years ago, Miss Mary Mims, Farm Bu- 
reau community organizer of Louisiana, organized the 











| Broadlands Community Club. It has-a very significant 
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“Under the leadership of J. A. Patrick, former 
county agent, it has grown from a mere office to a 
small store building and from that to a larger 
building, previously occupied by a wholesale firm, 
where the farmers can get their poultry, dairy, 
hog, and mule feed, of the best quality, at a saving 
in price. We are being taught to buy by analysis 
instead of the bag, and learning that buying by low 
grade, cheap price is the most costly method. 


“The Farm Bureau has constantly stressed pure- 
bred cows, hogs, poultry, etc., the growing of leg- 
umes and soil-improving crops, inoculating, liming, 
etc.; the handling of seeds and literature to help its 
members; the spraying and care of orchards, and 
many other things of advantage to the membership. 
The handling of the members’ poultry, hogs, etc. 
(shipping in carlots with the net receipts rebated to 
the membership in proportion to amount of stock 
or poultry furnished), and the increased volume of 
business in sales of fertilizers, feeds, seeds, etc., 
prove its worth. 


“It has a bulletin board on which the farmer can 
read the latest market quotations on hogs, cattle, 
potatoes, etc., and the number of cars received at 
different points, and an exchange board where the 
farmer can list his wants or what he has for sale. 


POEMS OF NATURE: “OH, BIRDVILLE 
IS A-BOOMING!” } 


FRIEND clips-and sends us this seasonable 
poem by a South Carolina writer :— 


The mocking bird is building in the honeysuckle 
vine, ‘ 
The jay is toting sticks above him in the pine; 
The thrush has built a cottage 
In the brush-heap by the lane, 
The Bob White staked a homestead 
On the terrace in the grain; 
The catbird claims the apple tree, 
And’s moving in today; 
The peckerwood has settled down, 
And is hammering away. 
Jenny Wren is back again 
And settled down for good: 
She has her same location 
Out in the = of wood. 
Oh, Birdville is a-booming, 
And Servs busy as can be, 
And each one as he labors, 
Sings and whistles notes of glee; 
And though the lining’s hard to find 
And sticks are hard to tote, 
They never shirk their labors 
Nor miss a merry note! 
—Marion Boyd Camak. 
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top. We can actually feel the effect in our Sunday 
school, women’s and children’s missionary societies, 
and in the church life in general. 

“We have our meetings once each month, meet- 
ing in the homes of different members in rotation, 
the hostess serving light refreshments after our 
program. In beginning each meeting we usually 
have a real good reading or poem, some good jokes, 
and then our home demonstration agent brings us 
the real message of the day. It is always helpful. 
They have demonstrated fireless cookers, caponizing, 
salad, cake and candy-making, basketry, sewing, 
embroidering, crocheting, etc. We have had a 
course in healthful daily menus, in house planning, 
finishing of floors, walls, draperies, and furnishings. 

“We helped furnish a ‘Model Home’ and opened 
it to the public for a certain time for inspection last 
year. We had a model kitchen contest, garden con- 
test, etc., and are now launching a living-room con- 
test for the next six months. We codperate with 
the other clubs of our county to do this, and have 
been helped in almost every line of work in the 
regular home-life, even to choosing books, maga- 
zines, pictures, clothing, etc., and how to use and 
place them in the best way.” 


| __THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY _| 
The Beauty of Well-made Terraces 


OBODY can travel through our Southern hill 

country in the spring time without coming to 

appreciate the sheer beauty and artistic outline 
of well-made terraces. Where a terrace is properly 
laid off and built up, it not only saves the soil but with 
its orderly, gently-rolling, wave-like undulations, it 
also delights the eye as “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 


| SOMETHING TO READ 


XPRESSIONS continue to come to us as to the 
pleasure our readers are finding in reading Francis 
Flood’s Strange Trip Around the World. It is as 

interesting as fiction and will be enjoyed by all mem- 
bers of your family old enough to read. 


[A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


HE blazing evidence of immortality is our dissatis- 




















faction with any other solution—Ralph Waldo — 


Emerson. 
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Building Up the Grade Herd 
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The Progressive F 


Breed Intelligently, Weed Unmercifully, and Utilize Inherited Ability by Feeding Properly 


O COW is more profitable than she is produc- 
N tive and no cow is productive beyond the point 
The dis- 

tinction of being well born is one which has fallen to 
a@ comparatively small percentage of Southern cows. 
of more 
profitable markets for dairy prod- 
ucts in the South it becomes plain- 
ly a matter of good business to 
improve the quality of the dairy 


of her inherited ability to produce. 


With the development 
herds that serve these markets. 


cidentally. 





qualities. 


PAUL HUEY 


males. 
building up the ability of our cows to produce. 


High Production an Acquired Characteristic 


RIGINALLY the prototypes of our present-day 
dairy breeds were very low producers; in fact, 
the function of the mother cow was merely to 


Good cows are not produced ac- 
They are the results 
of generations of systematic se- 
lecting and breeding for desired 
Production is one qual- 
ity which is most desired in fe- 
It is, therefore, well to consider the means of 


By PAUL HUEY 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


enable her to be an efficient producer and these should 
by no means be overlooked: but in the selection of a 
bull to improve a grade herd*he should by no means be 
chosen merely because he is a “nice looking animal.” 
The usual position of a farmer in building up his 
herd differs widely from that of the professional breed- 
er, who is in a position to dispose of his surplus animals 
at a relatively high figure. The man with a few grade 
cows must keep down the cost of herd improvement to 
the point where there will be a substantial profit in the 


end. Obviously he must figure on the increase in pro- 


duction as his compensation. 

During recent years through the perfection of com- 
munity organizations for the purchasing of bulls, it 
has become possible for the average farmer to have 
just as good a bull at the head of his herd as is found 
heading the purebred herds. - The expense to the indi- 
vidual member of a bull circle amounts to but slightly 
more than owning a grade bull. In buying a bull upon 
which dependence is to be placed to build up the pro- 
ductivity of a grade herd, one should avoid being led to 


believe that the- price asked for an animal is an index 
to his real value. Likewise, registration papers have no 
value unless in.them is found an ancestry rich in pos- 
session of the qualities that are desired. Unfortunately, 
we have many registered animals of all the dairy breeds 
which are very inferior cattle and the man who is using 
merely a “registered bull” has no insurance that this 
animal is capable of bringing about any substantial im- 
provement in the offspring. 


Type, Production, Ancestry 


HERE are at least three considerations that should 

be kept in mind when selecting a herd sire. These 

are: (1) type; (2) production (records of ances- 
tors or offspring, or preferably both); ancestry (as 
shown by a close-up appearance im the pedigree of out- 
standing animals of the breed). To go more fully into 
the second qualification, it must be admitted that proved 
bulls with a number of high-producing daughters to 
their credit are difficult to secure, and if along with 
their production merit they carry the other two-named 
qualifications, the price would likely be beyond the 
reach of the owner of the farm herd. There are other 
indications of a bull’s ability to transmit production, 





supply enough milk to support her calf 
until it attained sufficient age and de- 
velopment to secure its own feed and 
thrive on vegetable matter. With the 
development of civilization and the dis- 
covery by man that milk was a valu- 
able human food, it became evident 
that some cows were empowered with 
greater ability to produce this newly 
discovered food than were others. Re- 
sultingly the good cows were sought 
for this purpose and with the passing 
of many generations wonderful devel- 
opment has been made and our distinct 
strains of high-producing dairy cattle 
have developed to the point of great 
efficiency. 

It must be remembered that this high- 
ly developed ability to produce is not a 
fixed character and that the hereditary 
tendency of the offsprings will be to- 
wards lower production. This rever- 
sion to an ancestral type is a problem 
that must be dealt with in the breeding 
of both plants and animals, but for our 
purposes here we shall merely consider 
it in the light that it affects our dairy 
cows. Heredity, therefore, must be con- 
sidered as the main link in the chain of 
factors which determines to what ex- 
tent an animal will be profitable in a 
herd. 

For our purposes here, we shall con- 


sider three fundamental means of 
building up the grade herd. They are :— 
1. Breeding. 
2. Weeding. 
3. Feeding. 


We can expect the heifer to be supe- 
rior to its dam only when there is a 
superiority of production inherited 
through the sire. In other words, the 
mating of two animals of approximate- 
ly the same hereditary producing ability 
would likely result in an offspring of 
ability below that of either of the par- 
en‘s, due to this ever-present factor of 
reversion. In order to produce this de- 
sired improvement in dairy herds it, 
therefore, becomes necessary to use 
buils of decidedly greater producing 
ability in their lineage than is possessed 
by the cows to which they are bred. 

Production is a character that is 
handed down from parent to offspring 
the same as are color markings, body 
conformation, or any of the other points 
in which we observe that animals re- 
semble their parents. 


Production Is the Thing 


EDLESS to say, it is production 
that the owner of a grade herd is 
primarily interested in. He prefers 
to have animals carrying good type and 
ones which are pleasing to the eye, but 
these points, will usually accompany 
production in a, fairly definite manner. 
There are certain points in the body 
conformation of a dairy cow which 
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REES are the arms of Mother 
Earth lifted up in worship of her 
Maker. Where they are, beauty dwells ; 
where they are not, the land is ugly, 
though it be 
rich, for its 
richness is but 
greasy fatness 
_and its gaudy 
raiment is but 
cheap imitation 
of forest finery. 
Trees are the 
shelter of man, 
beast, and bird; 
they furnish the 
roof above us, 
the shade about 
us, and the nest- 
ing places of love and song. They call 
children out to play; they entice 
sweethearts into leafy coverts to seal 
their vows with fond caresses; they 
console and gratefully reward old age. 
They are the fittest ornaments of 
wealth and the inalienable possessions 
of the poor who can enjoy them with- 
out having title to them. They are 
the masts that fly the flags of all na- 
tions and the sails of all seas; they are 
the timbers that bridge forbidding 
streams; they bear the wires of the 
world’s intelligence; they hold the 
rails that carry the traffic of the.con- 





COL, OUSLEY 


use in this series. 











AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “TREES” 


S THIS is “American Forestry Week,” what could be more fitting than 
to republish the following eloquent tribute to trees by Col. Clarence 
Ousley, the well known Texas agricultural leader :— 


Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” will be “Cotton” by Henry W. Grady. 
We shall appreciate it if readers will send us other little gems in prose for 
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—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service. 


tinents; they are the carved and pol- 
ished furnishings of the home; they 
cradle the young and coffin the dead. 


Trees are nature’s prime sources of 
food; their fruits and nuts gave sus- 
tenance to the first tribes of men and 
are the sweetest and most nourishing 
of the earth’s products. 


Trees herald the spring with glori- 
ous banners of leaf and bloom; they 
clothe the autumn in garments of 
gold and royal purple; bared to the 
winter’s cold, they are the harp of the 
winds, and they whisper the music of 
the infinite spaces. 


Before the earth could be peopled, 
it was set thick with trees; and when 
man has run his course and the race 
we know has disappeared in the com- 
pleteness of its mission or perishes in 
the destruction of its trees, the earth 
will spring up again with new forests 
to shelter and sustain a new race of 
men and beasts and birds to work out 
a greater destiny. Perhaps if we are 
wise enough to replenish our wasting 
forests and make ourselves worthy of 
the gift of trees, we may be permitted 
to accomplish that greater destiny 
which the Mighty Forester, the Per- 
fect Orchardist, the Loving Father, 
requires in the fulfillment of his sub- 
lime purpose. 
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which are fairly reliable, chief of which 
are records of full sisters, records of 
dams and granddams and records of 
half-sisters. One's purpose should be 
to secure animals as closely related to 
the bull as possible which have to their 
credit official records of production. 


When this care has been exercised in 
making the selection of a bull, the im- 
provement in the average herd is sur- 
prisingly rapid. At the end of only 
three years the owner has a new gen- 
eration of females in production. These 
should show a marked increase in abil- 
ity over their dams. We have an in- 
exhaustible number of cases where re- 
markable improvement has been made 
in one yeat. 

One outstanding example-of a bull’s 
ability to increase the production of 
his daughters is found at the Woodard, 
Oklahoma, Experiment Station, where 
a purebred sire of approved breeding 
was placed at the head ‘of a grade herd 
to test his ability as a sire. The rec- 
ords of his first six daughters averaged 
482 pounds of butterfat in one year. 
This was an increase of 162 pounds or 
50 per cent over the production of the 
dams. 

The records of cow-testing associations 
over the United States reveal many 
examples of the ability of purebred 
bulls to sire daughters of high-produc- 
ing ability. 

In Circular No. 3 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture a sum- 
mary of a large number of these rec- 
ords is made. In one group of records 
there were 260 daughters of purebred 
bulls coming from an equal number of 
dams. The average production of these 
dams was 179 pounds, while their 
daughters averaged exactly 300 pounds 
of fat on yearly tests. This increase 
of 121 pounds, or 67.6 per cent, came 
from the use of a superior bull for one 
generation. To raise the production of 
the progeny of low-producing cows is 
not a difficult undertaking but as pro- 
duction goes up increases are propor- 
tionately more difficult ta produce. It 
has been found that the average pure- 
bred bull will not raise the production 
of dams producing 400 pounds of fat. 
This is not yet a problem for Southern 
dairymen, for at the present he is inter- 
ested in improving cows that ‘produce 
about 150 pounds of fat per year rather 
than the 400-pound class. ‘ 


Weed Out the Boarders 


O DAIRYMAN can know accu- 
rately the worth of his various 
cows without the use of milk 
scales and the butterfat test. There 
are usually some few animals in the 
herd that are known to be unprofitable 
without the results of a test being 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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—Photo by W. W. Ashe. 
FIG. 3.—A PINE SCARRED BY FIRE WHEN 
THE TREE WAS SMALL 


Such a scar will never heal. The injury is 
evident. The butt log in the tree is a loss. 








T IS estimated upon reports sub- 

mitted by the states that in the 
South each year more than 20,000,000 
acres of woodland are dgmaged by 
fires. This represents four-fifths of 
the total forest area annually burned 
over in the United States while the 
aggregate of losses amounts to many 
millions of dollars. But with four- 
fifths of the burnings, we have in the 
South only one third of the forest 
ared of the country. This explains 
why it was necessary last year to 
ship from the Pacific coast more 
than one billion feet of lumber to 
Atlantic ports. This timber should 
have been supplied by Southern for- 
ests. 








WENTY-EIGHT thousand woods 

fires reported in one year. In the en- 
tire United States? No. In a single 
Southern State, Alabama, for the year 
1927. Only a few 
days ago the forest 
officer of that state 
in discussing the sit- 
uation significantly 
remarked, “Other 
Southern States may 
not report as many 
as we do because 
they may not have 
gotten ‘all; but we 
got all.” 

Why is it that there were not less but 
probably many more than 100,000 woods 
fires in one year in the Southeastern 
States? It is doubtful if the loss from 
woods fires is really understood. Let us 
look at this woods fire problem from all 
points of view. Most persons consider 
it only from the point of view of their 
own interest, and even then consider us- 
ually very limited espects. 


How the Woodland Helps 


T GOES without saying that each 

landowner wishes his holdings  re- 
gardless of their character, to be as pro- 
ductive as possible. He wishes to de- 
velop and to use all legitimate sources 
of income. The woodland on the farm 
is one such source of income. In the 
well developed agricultural sections the 
woodland of course is on the whole a 
minor sourcé of income. But in the sandy 
flatwoods sections of the Coastal States 
it often octupies a larger proportion of 
the farm area than the cleared lands. The 
same is true\of many rough hilly areas 
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The Progressive Farme 


Woods Fires—Who Takes the Loss?” a 


The Land Owner Suffers a Fourfold Loss 


in the red clay or Piedmont counties and 
also in the mountains. In these sections 
the farm woods could and should, in ad- 
dition to furnishing wood needed on the 
farm, contribute substantially to the 
owner’s income. It presents the follow- 
ing advantages :— 

1, Woodland offers a means of keep- 
ing men and teams busy during the win- 
ter or at times during other seasons 
when field work is not pressing. 


2. The woods’ leaves and litter are 
valuable as stable bedding and as a mulch 
for land. In some places such material 
is extensively used. In sections where 
strawberries are grown pine straw often 
commands a ready sale for “strawing” 
or mulching. 


3. It should furnish farm fuel and the 
timber for the farm upkeep. 

4. A well-kept piece of timber upon a 
farm is a reserve or farm savings bank, 
an account upon which to draw during 
the lean years to which farming, on ac- 
count of the factor of unfavorable cli- 
matic seasons (as well as unfavorable 
business conditions), is more subject than 
most other occupations. During the wet 
years of 1924 and 1925 when crop fail- 
ures were general over large portions of 
the Southeastern States many farmers 
in southern Alabama and southern Geor- 
gia drew heavily upon such reserves of 
timber and by this means tided over these 
disastrous years. 


Fire the Greatest Enemy 


HESE then are the direct benefits of 

woods to the individual owner. He 
secures them, however, only in case his 
woodland is productive, that is, in case it 
is growing something of value all the 
time; not only something of value but 
producing essentially to its normal and 
full capacity all of the time. Fires are 
the chief agency in preventing this from 





—Phote by W. W. Ashe, 


FIG. 1—PREVENTION OF FIRE IS THE 
FIRST AND GREATEST LAW OF 
THE WOODS 


Just one of the more than 100,000 fires in 
the pine woods of the South during the past 
year. The damage from such fires is largely 
accumulative—each year a few more trees, 
perhaps only small ones are killed. In the end 
it means lands producing to only one half of 
their capacity. This stand had not been 
burned during the 10 preceding years. 


being realized; for so prolific and ag- 
gressive are our pine trees, our yellow 
poplar, and even our oaks and hickories 
that but for the fires essentially all of 
our woodland would restock or would 
have restocked as rapidly as it was cut 
over; and except in the fields oontinu- 
ously in cultivation, there would: be an 
endless series of trees waiting to be cut 
as soon as large enough. Young trees 
would stand on the cut-over woodland 
just as thickly as they do in the old 
fields. Right here it might be said that 
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By W. W. ASHE 


Forester, U. S. Forest Service 


the chief reason for the dense stands in 
the old fields is becatise, being as a rule 
under fence, they secured unintentionally 
at least partial protection against fires. 
They did. not burn over so often or so 
severely as the unfenced areas. But such 
old field timber is prevailingly knotty 
and of rather low grades for the reason 
that the trees have grown so rapidly 
when very young. Young trees of the 
same kind when they come up in the un- 
cultivated woodland where the -earlier 





in the size of the young trees is due to fires. 


growth is somewhat slower, have 
smoother stems and the wood is of far 
better quality. : 


How Fire Damages Woods 


HE injury and loss to woodland from 
fires is fourfold :— 

1. The damage to standing merchanta- 
ble timber, even saw-timber of large- 
size and to turpentine timber which is be- 
ing worked, is the most evident damage. 
As a-rule it is only severe spring fires 
which will kill very large trees, either 
pines or hardwoods. But after the growth 
of the trees starts, from late spring to 
early autumn, even what seems to be 
quite a light grass or leaf fire will scorch 
one side of the tree at its base and cause 
a scar which is usually followed by a 
hollow. Figure 3 shows a large pine 
tree one side of which was scorched by 
a mid-summer fire resulting in the long 
scar upon that side of the tree which 
greatly lessens its value for saw timber. 

2. But while large trees having thick 
bark are more resistant, the 
smaller trees of sapling and 
pole size the bark on which 
is yet thin and smooth are 

Fig. 2.—Annual woods fires re- 
duce growth in height of young 
pine trees nearly to one-third 
of growth where unburned. 
Measurements by Louisiana De- 


partment of Forestry and South- 
ern Forest Experiment Station. 













easily and severely scorched and even 
killed. The wound which results from 
such scorching, often only a small place 
close to the ground, but sometimes ex- 
tending for several feet up the stem of 
the tree as in the case of the tree in fig- 
ure 3, may eventually heal. over leaving 
only a smooth patch of bark to mark the 
scar. But almost any such exposure of 
the wood is sufficient to permit decay to 
start, and to allow boring insects to enter, 


As the tree grows, the decay spreads 


—Photo by W. W. Ashe. 
FIG. 4.—YOUNGLING LONGLEAF PINES AFTER A FIRE IN MID-APRIL 


_ View taken May 2 after growth has well started. Such younglings as show no elonga- 
tion of the white terminal bud are dead. The irregular stocking as shown by the variation 


All of the small trees are of the same age. 


attacking in particular the heartwood and 
extending down into the large taproot. 
The defective butts of pines and of up- 
land oaks and hickories largely come 
from this source. The most valuable 
wood in the tree should be at the base of 
the tree in the butt cut or log. But too 
often from this cause it is unsound or its 
value is lessened by the presence of worm 
holes. This injury and damage may be 
carried forward from the time when the 
tree was small, a “worthless” sapling, not 
fit for any use, until it has become an 
old and large tree. Such decay, once 
started, never ceases but, yearly enlarges, 
extending up the stem of the tree. Such 
defects often are entirely hidden, and 
the tree may be carried and prized as a 
sound and thrifty tree and only discloses 
its secret when felled or in case it is 
wind thrown as a result of the weakened 
stem. 


3. A loss which is less evident to the 
(Concluded on page # ? 
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If you smoke 
for pleasure 
—and that’s what made 
this cigarette famous— 


join the happy company 
of smokers who are get- 


ting complete enjoy- 








ment from smoking 





Camels 


Today, as for many years, Camels lead by 
billions and they keep right on growing 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Facts All Should Know About Appendicitis 


When Nature Warns Us Let’s Be Able to Read the Signs at the Crossroads 
By DR. HUBERT A. ROYSTER 


R. Register has asked me to answer 

for Progressive Farmer readers, 
three important questions about appendi- 
Before taking up these questions, 
I wish to emphasize 
two or three facts 
appendicitis 
that every one ought 
to know and know 


citis. 


about 


in time. 


appendicitis is that 





DR. H. A. ROYSTER 

disease, but only the 
knock at the door. The disease has al- 
ready existed before the attack comes 
and is frequently not recognized until the 
supposedly sudden onset arrives. When 
this occurs a careful investigation will 
usually reveal former spells of so-called 
“acute indigestion,” “ptomaine poison- 
ing,” “colic,” and the like. In most cases 
these were undoubtedly disturbances of 
the appendix, and Nature was sounding 
the alarm which went unheeded. Be not 
deceived: Nature rarely fails to give 
“warning, but so often we do not read the 
signs at the crossroads. 

2. There is no such disease as “acute 
indigestion”; it is only a symptom seen 
chiefly in acute appendicitis, gall-stones, 
stomach ulcer, and other conditions. Col- 
ics which last.an hour or more aré al- 
ways suspicious of the above diseases, and 
the commonest of these is appendicitis. 
Too much stress must not be placed upon 
indiscretion in diet as a cause of persis- 
tent pain, because so many times impru- 
dent eating fails to bring on digestive 
distress and just as often serious trouble 
comes when no improper eating is in- 
dulged in. It is not wise to conclude that 
pain in the abdomen is due to something 
that has been eaten, for deeper trouble 
may be developing unawares. 


3. Also it may be securely asserted that 
once appendicitis, always appendicitis. 
Only about 2 per cent of individuals es- 
cape further trouble if a definite attack 
has occurred. Even the mild and often 
unnoticed spells are apt to increase. in 
severity and go on either to rupture and 
gangrene or to a chronic state, with pain- 
ful adhesions and general failure in 
health. 


, I shall now answer in order the ques- 
tions asked by Dr. Register. 


W HAT are the symptoms of appen- 
dicitis in its incipient and acute 
forms? 

The symptoms of acute appendicitis in 
order of their occurrence and importance 
are: (1) pain, (2) nausea and vomiting, 
(3) tenderness, (4) rigid muscles, (5) 
slight fever and (6) a high per- 
centage of white cells in the blood. 


_ These are called the cardinal 
symptoms, but they need not all be 
present to make a diagnosis; in 
fact, if we wait for the complete 
Signs to develop, the case may be 
so far advanced as to result fat- 
ally. With three of these symp- 
toms existent a diagnosis should 
be made; these are (1) pain, (2) 
tenderness, and (3) rigid muscles. 

First and foremost is pain. It 
begins, not over the appendix 
(which is situated in the lower 
right side), but in the pit of the 
stomach, around the navel or even 
in the left \side of the abdomen. 
The sufferer, thinks he Has “the 
colic.” After 9 time varying from 
3 to 20 hours, \the pain gradually 
works down td the right side where 
it locates. The tenderness to pres- 
sure appears at the base of the 
appendix and the muscles over it 


1. The most im- 
portant thing to keep 
in mind concerning 


the attack is not the 








UST a few days ago a very promising and lovable son of two dear friends 
of mine succumbed to appendicitis. I was shocked beyond measure. I knew 
that one of the best surgeons in the South operated on this young man, so 
this eliminated from my mind any accident that might have been caused by 


poor surgery. 


not procrastinate in seeking relief if 


I also knew that my young friend was intelligent and-would 


the danger were realized. He was 


away at college when taken sick. The question that arose in my mind was 


this: 
passed up as being of no importance? 


What symptoms, if any could this young man have overlooked and 


There are some things about appendicitis that everybody should know, 
things that would warn people to seek the advice of the, doctor early. It 
occurred to me that there is one man eminently fitted and especially qualified 


to tell the 2,500,000 readers of The 


Progressive Farmer what they should 


know about appendicitis. This man is Dr. Hubert A. Royster, of Raleigh, N. 


C.,one of the most eminent surgeons in the South. 


He has operated on 


thousands of cases of appendicitis, has written a book on appendicitis, and has 
had appendicitis himself. Who could be more competent to tell our readers 


about this dread disease? 


Dr. Royster is not only a surgeon of renown, but is an ideal citizen as 
well; so I did not hesitate to approach him, for I was sure he would be glad 
to help suffering humanity. I asked him to answer the following questions: 


1. What are the symptoms of appendicitis in its incipient and acute forms? 


2. What symptoms are sufficiently 


serious to indicate the necessity for 


prompt operation in order to avoid fatal consequences? 


3. Should purgatives be given? 


F, M. REGISTER. 








begin to get rigid. In practically all 
cases there is a nausea; in many vomiting 
may be absent. The fever comes later 
and, as a rule, never goes very high. It is 
no indication of the severity of the case. 
When the blood is examined the white 
cells are found increased in number, 
showing the patient’s power of resistance 
and the virulence of the disease. The 
sequence of the symptoms is significant. 
Pain, which invariably comes first, and 
nausea and vomiting which follow 
promptly, when they do occur, are the 
symptoms which the patient himself feels 
in the very beginning of the attack. The 
other symptoms are brought out by the 
physician when he examines the patient. 


Wi4 T symptoms are sufficiently seri- 
ous to indicate the necessity for 
prompt operation in order to avoid fatal 
consequences? 

One should not wait for symptoms to 
become sufficiently serious to indicate the 
necessity for a prompt operation. The 
only essential is a satisfactory diagnosis, 
a reasonable assurance that appendicitis 
is present, and then a prompt operation 
for its removal. If every patient were 
operated upon in the early stage, say the 
first 12 or 24 hours—there would be 
practically no deaths from the disease. 








It is delay that kills, not operation. . Those 
patients that die have waited until the 
appendix has burst into the belly, either 
because gangrene has set in or a perfora- 
tion has taken place. Previous attacks, 
however slight, are constantly responsible 
for these sudden disasters. 

The most deceiving thing is that, when 
rupture or gangrene has occurred there is 
a sudden cessation of pain and the patient 
and his family imagine he is better. In- 
stead of that, he is worse and, if not op- 
erated on, he will die. Time after time 
patients in such condition will insist that 
they “feel all right,” when the tenderness 
is more marked, the pulse rate is in- 
creased, the blood-count is going higher 
and peritonitis is starting. As long as 
the pain continues without stopping, there 
is hope of taking out the appendix whole, 
and therefore of avoiding adrain. When 
the pain stops suddenly, peril is impend- 
ing and complications may be expected. 

These catastrophes, of course, demand 
immediate operation; but how much 
safer to operate before they happen! The 
only wise course is to remove the appen- 
dix when it becomes diseased and before 
the inflammation spreads to other parts. 
There is no way of getting rid of appen- 
dicitis except by getting rid of the ap- 
pendix, No case was ever cured by 
“freezing it out” with an ice bag. Pain 
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may be temporarily relieved by cold, but 
it has no effect on the inflamed appendix 
deep down in the belly. Attacks may be 
tided over under any method of treat- 
ment or with no treatment, only to re- 
turn, even if the inflammation luckily 
subsides for that time. Each postpone- 
ment means more trouble in the future, 
more difficulty at operation. When suffi- 
cient symptoms are present to make a 
diagnosis of appendicitis, the case is “suf- 
ficiently serious” to necessitate prompt 
operation. 


regres purgatives be given? Under 
no circumstances should purgatives 
be given to a patient with acute appendi- 
citis. I will go further, and say that no 
purgatives should be given even when 
there is a suspicion of appendicitis. And 
further yet, purgatives. should not be 
given to any person with any kind of 
abdominal pain before a proper diagnosis 
is obtained. The promiscuous giving of 
laxative or purgative medicine of any 
sort in colics and other distresses in the 
belly, is the cause of thousands of deaths 
every year all over the world.« In the 
presence of an inflamed appendix, ready 
to burst, the increased abdominal pres- 
sure and the violent bowel action pro- 
duced by purgatives is usually the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back, resulting in 
a blow-out. When pajn in the belly comes, 
a mistaken notion generally is entertained 
that there is always something inside the 
intestine which needs to be driven out. 
This may be the case, but one would bet- 
ter wait and. see if there is not some in- 
flamed organ which needs to be kept quiet 
until its exact condition can be ascer- 
tained. Appendicitis is the most com- 
monly inflamed structure producing ab- 
dominal colic; there are some others, and 
they are also susceptible to rupture on 
pressure. By far the largest majority of 
ruptured appendices, with peritonitis, are 
due to giving purgatives. 

Next to the danger of purging patients 
who have abdominal pain is the giving of 
paregoric, “cholera mixture,” or any form 
of opiate, before the examination is made. 
To do this is to mask the symptoms so 
that the diagnosis is obscured. The phy- 
sician cannot possibly have an intelligent 
view of the case, if the patient has been 
stupefied and his feelings deadened by 
opiates. 

Another admonition: Give nothing to 
eat or drink, not even water. Feeding 
excites intestinal motion almost as much 
as purging. 

What, then, shall be done for the pa- 
tient? If purgatives and opiates are 
ruled out, what is to take their place? 
Well, it were better to do nothing, than 
to do something harmful. Hot towels 
wrung out in spirits of camphor can be 
applied continuously to the abdo- 
men; an enema of soap suds may 
be injected into the rectum; the 
head of the bed should be elevated 
about six inches. These things are 
allowable before the doctor arrives. 
He will examine ‘the patient, make 
his diagnosis (it is \not always 
easily determined at once), and de- 
cide what is best. When this is 
done, the patient’s pain may receive 
relief and the further course of 
treatment be outlined. If opera- 
tion is indicated, the sooner the 
better. In any case, when in doubt 
do not play the purgative. 
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LWAYS a lover of trees, I 

have looked at them with 
heightened interest, since reading 
your “Timber Crop Special” last 
fall, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that for,every tree, however, 
common, there is a purpose, either 





for profit or for beauty.—B. W. L.. 
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_ worms prefer the squash to anything else 


- Squash is available. 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer } 





Timely Garden Pointers 


SUCCESSION of fresh cabbage 
throughout summer and fall may be 

had by making four ta six plantings. Set 
a few plants every five to six weeks from 
February or March 
to late August or 
early September. If 
growing your own 
plants, sow seed in 
bed from four to 
eight weeks before 
time to set, depend- 
ing on time of year. 
Use old coldframes, 
hotbeds, or other 
semi-protected places 
in the summer time for growing these 
_plants. 
Now Is the Time to Start Collards. 
—Sow collard seed this month or early 
next, and transplant in June or early 





L. A. NIVEN 





—Photo by U. 8S. D. A. 
A WELL GROWN PEACH TREE IN ITS 
FIRST SEASON OF GROWTH 





July. Some wait as late as August, but 
May to early June is, in our opinion, the 
best time. This is a fine vegetable and 
should be found in every home garden. 
Those who haven't tried it will make a 
valuable addition to their vegetable sup- 
ply by planting some. 


How to Rid Vegetables and Flowers 
of Ants—Ants on flowers or other 
plants usually indicate that aphis or 
plant lice are present. Seldom_ever do 
the ants themselves do any direct harm 
to the plants. To get rid of the ants, 
spray aphis with nicotine sulphate and 
the ants will usually disappear. Use one 
to two teaspoonfuls of the nicotine sul- 
phate to one gallon of water and a piece 
of soap about the size of an egg. 


Grass Needs Fertilizer, Too.—Give 
the lawn an application of complete fer- 
tilizer. One analyzing 8-4-4 will serve 
the purpose well. Use at the rate of 
10 to 12 pounds per 1,000 square feet of 
space. Put it on right away. Then once 
a month or six weeks, use a pound of sul- 
phate of ammonia or nitrate of soda for 
each 100 square feet of space, putting it 
on the grass just before a rain, or turning 
on the hose immediately after applying 
it. This is necessary, as it must be dis- 
solved and washed into the so immedi- 
ately to prevent it burning the grass. - 


Fight Cantaloupe Worm Now.—To 
keep worms out of cucumbers and can- 
taloupes, plant every sixth to eighth row 
in squashes, preferably some of the yel- 
low kind. Skip every other hill in the 
squash row and 10 days later make an- 
other squash planting. These pickle 


and will hover around the squash blooms 
to lay their eggs. They will pass up the 
cucumbers and cantaloupes as long as the 
When the squash is 
in full bloom and is full of eggs and the 
_ tiny young it may be pulled and destroy- 





ed. This is an excellent plan to follow, | 


and if you are growing only a few rows 
of cucumbers or cantaloupes, just plant 
a hill of squash every 20 to 30 feet of 
space. 

How to Kill Irish Potato Bugs.— 
Many folks consider the Irish potato bug 
a troublesome pest. It is true that they 
will do much damage if one does: not 
fight them. However, they are one of 
the easiest bugs that we have to cope 
with, as all that is necessary is to give a 
small amount of poison in the form of 
calcium arsenate or arsenate of lead. Re- 
member also that it is the soft slug or 
young bug that does most of the eating. 
Get the poison on early, or when the 
first few bugs show up. Use calcium ar- 
senate undiluted and dust it right on the 
plants. If arsenate of lead is used, mix 
four or five parts of lime with one part 
of the arsenate of lead and dust it on, or 
use as a spray, one pound to®50 gallons 
of water. 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read 2 Kings 18-25 
OR the week, April 29-May 5, every interested person is asked to read 


The following interesting questions will be answered 
in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of 


Second Kings 18-25. 


the week. 
1. Why was Hezekiah’s reign called 
good? After Sennacherib besieged Jeru- 


salem, what tribute did Hezekiah pay? 


2. Tell of Hezekiah’s prayér and Isaiah’s 
prophecy. What happened to the Assyri- 
ans? How did Hezekiah bring benefit to 
himself by prayer? 

3. Who succeeded Hezekiah? 
his chief sin and the result of it? 
kind of king was Amon? 


4. Who was Josiah? What kind of king 
was he? What ancestor did he follow? 
Where did -Hilkiah, the priest, find the 
book of the law? What was Huldah’s 
prophecy? 


What was 
What 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., 


o 










5. Mention some of Josiah’s good deeds. 
How did his death occur? Who succeed- 
ed Josiah? What kind of king was he? 

6. Who was Jehoiakim? How did he 
cause his own ruin? 

7. What happencd at the first siege of 
Jerusalem? Who was Jehoiachin? Who 
was Nebuchadnezzar? 

8 Who was the last king of Judah? 
Tell of the second siege of Jerusalem and 
results. What happened to the king? 

9. Who was Gedaliah? What did he 
promise? How was he slain? 

10. How was Jehoiachin’s life made bet- 
ter in captivity? 















and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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To Be An All-American 
It Had to Be Built to Endure 













os 


Have you ever inspected an All- 
American Six? Drivenit? Studied its 
specifications and the dimensions 


of its vital parts? If you have, you * 


surely realize that to be an All-Am- 
erican it had to be built to endure. 


* * 


For here are size... stamina... 
ruggedness. Extreme simplicity of 
design. Production methods that 
tolerate no compromise with qual- 


ity. Every engineering advance- * 


ment contributing to long life. 


pee 


Take its engine as an example. Big, 
with the G-M-R 
cylinder head. 212 cubic inches dis- 
Landau‘ Coupe, $1045; Sport Roadster, $1075; Phaeton, $1075; 4-Door Sedan, $1145; 
Cabriolet, $1155; Landau Sedan, $1265. New Series Pontiac Six, $745 to $875. All prices 


at factory. Delivered prices include minimum handling charges. 
General Motors Time Payment Plan. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


clean, equipped 






4 


2 ) | 
We 


4 


2-DOOR SEDAN 


"1045 


placement... 79-lb. crankshaft... 
crankcase and cylinder block of 
' “bridge-truss”’ design. 
* * 


Its frame is deep and rugged . . . 
rigidly cross-membered front to 
rear. Its clutch . . . big, smooth 
and self-adjusting. Its Fisher bod- 
ies. Beautiful . . . yes. And con- 
structed of hardwood and steel... 
for durability, safety and silence. 


* * 


You can choose the All-Ameriean 
with assurance that you’re getting 
a car which will last. And you can 
depend on it for staunchness.. . 
for mastery of mileage and time. 





I =AMERICAN SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Africa’s Blacks, As Flood} 















































and Wilson Saw Them - + 
5 4 | 
LACKS, blacks, blacks! When I first ped onto the pier that I sat down on a° led 
set foot on African soil,at Bathurst, cask of tobacco and entered a few style 
on the west coast, I knew at once that I notes in my little black book, taking some 
was on the Dark Continent indeed. From  snap-shots to prove them. 
the ape-shaped plug-ugly who steeredour A scowling swarth with a Mohamme- 
plunging surf-boat ashore to the»precise- dan tunic and a black beard was squat- 
speeched postmaster who sold us stamps, ting like a tailor on the end of the pier, 
the whole world was black. Here were fishing. When I pointed my camera in 
no high browns or whitewashes, no octo- the direction of his greasy turban he de- 
roons, or tarwhites, but inky blacka- liberately drew a thin knife from his 
moors, fast color in warp and woof, a girdle and began whetting it on the sole , 
rich, sooty black from the very pit of of his bare foot. I immediately turned : 
the spectrum. Those Negroes were dyed my attention toward a stocky buck with 
in the wool. a roccoco system of tribal branding scars oh 
And they were black all over, too. One etched into either cheek. He was clad H 
can easily be assured of that for, in west only in a heavy winter overcoat, held to- with 
Africa, there is little concealment of the gether in front by a single piece of elec- This 
complexion—or anything else. No one tric lighting cord. A radiant negress quill 
weirs shoes or stockings and for the rest whom I supposed to be his wife was strid- oat 
trou 
ae ew : M: 
A man can't do a good day’s work when he is slowed up by constipation | 2 au learn 
stanc 
I1 
fa is be 
zves must share * 
M: 
our | 
t ° ° il e burn 
his responsibility - 
ish d 
that | 
. * y * A 
Why risk the family’s health when one of its most i. 
common enemies can so easily be defeated? a 
. . . . . . ’ out o 
OO little bulk in the food And it is so delicious to the : ; woul 
you serve can cause acon- taste that eating it regularly is | “HAULING” SAND FROM THE BEACH 
ce ° Tote g 
dition that may undermine the a pleasure. Note the method, and variety of dress and headgear. 4 
oe of ge entire — : Make this two weeks’ test oo i ree aon ayes ve poem. — him, “gine - her _ 
ack of bulk is one of the é é will do. Many of the boys up to eight head a basket of warm fish topped by a profit 
hief f 4 i Constipation must not be Neg- | or ten years of age wear nothing at all, calabash tray full of coal; and a sloe- woul 
chie tigers or constipation lected !* Start our two weeks’ | and the girls very little more. Whatever faced baby, swaddled in his mother’s Fo: 
to which sicians attribute a . will hang on with the least bother seems girdle, was straddle of her glistening dogs, 
high pitt e of ill health to- test now. Mail the Coupon for a to be the favored mode. bare back. The son and heir, a lad of prick: 
q g “ . g - free sample which will show how Gang laborers who work where clothes ¢ight or nine, was unembarrassed in his keep 
ay. et in most gs Nag delicious this food is. Or, better | would be a alight bapotionent froqomntiy coal tar birthday clothes. Yo 
ation 1s unnecessary. e ex- . strip to the string and are yet consid- - ia edge 
tcwen ‘alt militias ihe shins still, order a package from your | ered as completely and properly dressed wo ane stevedores ee past _ 
e* , i ten-gallon case . 
! : grocer. as those who drape themselves in a long, me, each carrying a ed is 
it can easily be prevented. Start the test by eating a bowl flowing, gaudy robe. Clothes do not Of gasoline on his ebony skull. One wore slber 
Post’s Bran Flakes is a bulk gate % y 8 make the man in Africa. As for the @ ragged pair of basketball trunks and oe 
Sd which bod of Post’s Braun Flakes for break- women, they usually wear more below he other a cerise night-shirt and a brace- © the 
food which acts asa body rege- fat, wth milk or cream, and | Se sah tha fou" du Aman Ie Tie Heieanon ede Wel BS 
ator. ormal persons who eat : girls, but somewhat less above. At any on of ’ 
ee me rare arenes eat it every day for two weeks. rate, the dress of the African women ex- Stocking cap and white trousers. But the The 
io oe ~ Vary it, if you like, with fresh or | cites far less attention from the men than Prize Beau Brummel of them all was the a hed 
guard against constipation. reserved fruits. It al k that of the women of America—which ig, black blade who operated the steam is the 
. lici a * i+ ~ nen M% may be considered as critical either of ‘errick et A stately prince he was, enoug 
* . ee elicious muffins and bran bread. | the American men or women just as one 2 Magnificent giant in jet, clad in wrap If | 
econ — vf mae ee We predict dani ufeae hea tinn 1-000 “4. leggins, a G string, and a derby hat. this : 
iad 4 about 7 $00 shite Once se bbe > : S tol te te 2 f th S These were not carpet knights on mas- cupine 
diet, should yield to Post’s Bran weeks’ test you will find that 13 Fitna ‘ +h ra a prt ene=  querade, decked out like dandies to at- the qr 
p b gambian blacks tha ere is really no P - 
Flakes. If your case is abnormal, Post’s Bran Flakes has acted as common or usual costume for me to de- ‘Tact attention, but simply workaday 


consult a competent physician at 
once and follow his advice. 


~ 








a natural regulator, and you 
will notice a marked difference 
in how you feel. 














scribe. The plain, ungarnished Mother 
Hubbard wrapper, worn aii naturelle, or 
a complicated sort of print tunic; or a 
skirt with an auxiliary shawl-like gar- 


longshoremen in the common trappings 
of their trade. The women were not 
strutting in dishabille for the sake of 
effect, or toting all manner of household 
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Then follow the example of | ment which may either be worn about al on their a for _ Opinio 
the shoulders, slung about the waist to Fy SOG, WETS | SRY Ory Sy b 
millions of healthy people who carry the baby in, or discarded alto- —dressed according to the customs of ‘ va st 
eat it every morning. gether if inconvenient, are the most com- woe agg one ee # st gh a al 
mon costumes for the women. For the WES Et Satheret Gn paras, por | 
© 1928, P. Co., Inc. men there is a pair of trunks of some was the citizenry on that pier unrepre- tg 
R AN SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE | | kind, usually complemented by a print {-"tatve in any way. I noticed later “ 
: Postum vomraey tats Dept. B-2748 | shirt, sweater, coat, undershirt, or what at could have stopped almost any- j > 
: Battle Creek, Mic a 1 | hewe you, dhiéss the site Hy working, where on the west coast and observed the SS of dol 
conte’ gona ¥. Foor Bran Flakes, so when he will wear the trousers or trunks **™© P#S5™8 show of styles In Alfrica, 4 a ‘ 
, a alone. Probably half of the men wear “The first English word a native learns “Hab 
5 sarlbenmahaeninanreceesnerveenainneesernetnnteivanentngrerarmtt some kind of an old cap or hat, but all is ‘dash,’” the captain of the West Hum- gue 
WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT SOR GA ets go universally barefooted. And Solo- haw had warned us before we left snakes 
ADDRESS mon in all his glory was not arrayed like the ship to go ashore. A “dash” is as to t 
as an.ounce edie: je NS. a one of these. the Afro-English for a tip, or a gift started 
————— Since there is no rule of thumb, Prince of any kind. “You dash your boat boy of dolla 
“NOW YOU’LL LIKE BRAN” of Wales, or Lucille, to govern the ward- for taking you ashore and you dash a Just 
robé of the native African, the costumes "ative for everything he does for you, South. 


are as varied as they are bizarre. This 





struck me so forcibly the instant I step- 





advised the captain,) “but a dash means, 
(Continued on page 17) 






















_@d through his window at smoke rising 
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By REV. J: W. HOLLAND, D. D. 
—_—— i 
Porcupine Quills 


HAD recently an unforgettable ex- 





perience. Upin the woods of Northern 
Minnesota I saw two dogs that had tack- 
led aporcupine. Four of us tied the dogs 
down, and for an 
hour used pliers in 
pulling the quills 
from the mouths and 
heads of the poor 
dogs. 

I said to the In- 
dian who owned 
them, “Those dogs 
have learned a bit- 
ter but a good les- 
son. They will avoid 
porcupines in the future.” 

He replied, “That is just the trouble 
with the dogs. They never seem to learn. 
This is the second time I have pulled 
quills out of them this year. They are 
like men; they never learn from their 
troubles how to avoid them in the future.” 

Madam de Stael wrote: “The more I 
learn about dogs, the better I can under- 
stand the human race.” 

I remembered the words of Job, “Man 
is born to trouble, as the sparks fly up- 
ward.” 

Many troubles come to us because of 
our ignorance of the laws of life. We 
burn our fingers! doing something that 
we should not do, and then, like the fool- 
ish dogs, jump upon the next porcupine 
that crosses our pathway. 

A man came to me for money. He had 
a gambler’s streak in him, and now and 
then would forget his past losses, and sit 
in on another game, only to be fleeced 
out of his hard earned money again. It 
would seem that a half dozen times would 
cure him, but no, he was-only a foolish 
dog biting at a porcupine. 

In a hospital a woman lay dying. She 
said, “If I had only been wise enough to 
profit by my first bitter experience ° I 
would not be here.” 





Fortunately for us, we are more than 
dogs, and millions of us, feeling the first 
pricks of the porcupine quills of evil, 
keep clear of the dangerous beasts. 


Young people can often gain knowl- 
edge from older folks which will keep 
them from biting into porcupines. Bless- 
ed is the boy who will take his father’s 
word about the corruptions of evil, and 
keep away from wrong doing. Blessed 
is the young girl who is wise enough to 
know what her mother knows. 


The Bible declares, “Whoso breaketh 
a hedge, a serpent shall bite him.” That 
is the universal law. None is smooth 
enough to outwit God. 

If there is a moral to this tale, it is 
this: Jf you insist on playing with por- 
cupines, you will have to suffer from 
the quills.” 


Seieeienee 


| TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 
| ___——sBy WAM/TER L. RANDOLPH | 
A FRIEND who, perhaps, knows said: 
“Small-town editors mould public 
Opinion.” He was talking about politics, 
but editors also have a lot to say about 
conserving timber and we hope what they 
Say about this will have as much effect 
as our friend says their writings have on 
votes. 


Forest fires annually destroy millions 
of dollars worth of timber. The Quéit- 
man (Ga.) Free Press gives a few rea- 
Sons why fires get started :— 

_ “Habit for one thing, perhaps; a foolish 
idea that burning the woods drives off the 
Snakes is perhaps another reason; ignorance 
as to the amount of property destroyed may 
be another justification—but the firés are 
Started and vast acres are burned and millions 
of dollars worth of trees are gone overnight.” 

Just recently F, G..Stephens of The 

Southern Democrat (Oneonta, Ala.) look- 











m the mountainside where much val- 


uable timber is growing. This appeared 
in his paper :— 

“Just why people persist in firing the woods 
we cannot understand. They are destroying 
the timber and destroying the fertility of 
the forest. The young growth will be killed 
and the larger timber injured. Will anyone 
be benefited? We cannot see how they can. 
The topsoil will be washed away. The trees 
will suffer for want of moisture in dry weath- 
er. Timber is getting scarce and the price 
going higher from year to year. More timber 
must be grown for the use of future genera- 
tions. It cannot be done with fire in the 
woods.” 


From Georgia and the pen of J. Doyle 
Jones of The Jackson Progress-Argus a 
more encouraging note is sounded :— 


“Forestry week comes in April. Georgia is 
making splendid headway in conserving its 
timber resources and in reforesting its land. 
The campaign will bear fruit through all the 
years to come.” 


“Timber is the only crop poor land 
should grow,” says E. R. Eastman on 
our cover page and The Monroe Adver- 
tiser (Forsyth, Ga.) says :— 

“It is not necessary that the idle acres of 


a county be regarded merely as a liability.... 
[They] may be growing a crop of timber....” 


In talking about Forest Week April 
22 to 28 the Elberton (Ga.) Star says 
this “week” represents no group or in- 
terest and adds :— 

“On the contrary it belongs to ewry man, 
woman and child in the United States who is 
interested in the preservation and renewal of 
the greatest common heritage—America’s for- 
ests.” 

The South is a beautiful section but 
gullied, ‘weather-scarred, untended red 
clay hillsides are not a part of this 
beauty. The Sylvester (Ga.) Local talks 


about “tree crops” for such places :— 
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“There are many thousands of acres of land 
in the South which are not under cultivation 
and are not suitable for farming. But they 
are available for the growing of trees, and 
if so utilized their value would rapidly in- 
crease.” 


If we are to keep down forest fires, 
we must have the codperation of both 
rural and urban dwellers. The Columbus 
(Ga.) Enquirer Sun which has both rural 
and urban readers gives us what might 
be called the “last word” on “fire bugs.” 
Tt says :— 


“What kind of fiends are people who delib- 
erately set fire to huge tracts of forest land, 
or are they imbeciles or perverts with a 
mania for destruction? It is hard to pic- 
ture a crime of a more dastardly nature 
than that of starting fires which may carry 
death to whole communities, at the worst, 
and, at the least, wipe out game and birds, 
and lay waste hundreds of square miles of 


. valuable timber.” 












Courteous Service 
Pan-Am Dealers give the sort of hon- 
est, friendly service that appeals to 
all the family. On strange roads, as 
well as at home, you can depend on 


ee 


RELIABLE 


the men who sell Pan-Am products. 








Motor Oils, Gasoline and 


HERE is a big difference in motor oil 

and gasoline and in men. But you need 
take no costly chances when you buy. 
Safe Pan-Am motor oil will protect your car 
from destructive wear. 
a tougher oil, refined from 
paraffin base crudes. That is 
why it holds its body in spite 
of heat and friction : . . stays 
on the job, mile after mile. 


Clean Pan-Am Gasoline is 
processed with unusual care 


Dealers 


It is 





to remove both dirt and carbon-forming 
elements. That means a cleaner motor... 
less carbon trouble and knocking... more 
power and mileage. 


And every Pan-Am dealer is 
a man of proved business hon- 
esty. You can be as sure of fair 
treatment over in a neighbor- 
ing state as you are from your 
home-town dealer . . . when 
you stop ata Pan-Am pump. Fill 
up today, at the first one you see. 


Pan cCAmerican Petroleum (orporation 


Also distributors of KIP insecticide, SEMDAC auto polish and SUPERLA candles 


















9 The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








= HOUSEWIFE'’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, April 30.—It is most ap- 
propriate that we should all unite in 
paying homage to the American hen and 
her wonderful food product during 
National Egg week, 
May 1 to 7, 1928, 
by eating more eggs 
for our health’s sake. 
Tuesday, May 1.— 
Now the bright morn- 
ing star, day’s harb- 
inger, 

Comes dancing from 
the East, and leads 
with her 

The flowery May, who 
from her green lap 
throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

—John Milton. 

Wednesday, May 2.—Eggs are a val- 
uable food for young children whose 
blood and bones need strengthening. They 
should be combined with bread, cereals, 
green vegetables (as in soup) and milk. 

Thursday, May 3—Health goes with a 
clean body and house. What is true of 
human beings is equally true of hens. 

Friday, May 4.—Approximately 5,016,- 
000 dozen eggs spoil needlessly every 
year in cold storage simply because some- 
one let clean eggs get wet or washed 
dirty eggs before sending them to mar- 
ket. 

Saturday, May 5.—Eat more eggs for 
your health’s sake but do not be led to 
believe that yellow shells contain eggs of 
more nourishment than white ones. 

When it was discovered that yellow 
corn contains a disease-preventing vita- 
mine that white corn does not, scientists 
thought this might be true of eggs but 
white, cream, yellow or brown eggs are 
equally nutritious. 

Sunday, May 6—About a_ hundred 
years ago Thomas Chivers, an English 
poet, wrote “To Allegra Florence in 
Heaven.” In it are these lines :— 


As an egg, when broken, never 
Can be mended, but must ever 
Be the same crushed egg forever— 
So shall this dark heart of mine! 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 





| BETTER HOMES CAMPAIGN 


To Save Space and Steps 
ig YOU have a two-way dish closet in 
the connecting wall between the kitchen 
and dining room, preferably where that 
partition joins the outside wall of the 
house, it is possible to place the sink at 
right angles to this pass closet and con- 
tinuous with it, along the outer wall, with 
a window directly above for light and 
ventilation. This arrangement is especi- 
ally good when the dining room wall is 
at the left of the sink, but it can be re- 
versed in homes with the opposite floor 
plan. 

- Used dishes and silver are passed 
through from the dining room directly to 
the sink. After they have been washed 
they are put into the closet at once ready 
to be taken out on the dining room side. 
Nat an unnecessary step is then taken in 
serving or clearing away meals. It is wise 
to keep within the compact limits of these 
centers any small tools used at the sink, 
and also cooking utensils that are filled 
with water before they are put on the 
stove or dining table. The double boil- 
ers and stew-pans, the coffee percolator, 
tea kettle, and. water pitcher have places 
on the shelves,at the side of the sink. 
Spoons, brushes, scissors and cleaning 








accessories that can be hung up are just 
below these shelves. The counter space 
on a level with the drain-boards should 
be kept Pelatively clear both for passing 
dishes and foods between the dining room 
and kitchen, and for use in spreading out 
plates to be filled at serving time., The 


space under the drainboards is useful for 
storing cleaning materials or supplies. 
The drain basket, garbage can and kitchen 




















—Photo by U. 8. D. A. 
TWO-WAY OR PASS CLOSET 
Compactly arranged with reference to dish- 
washing center. 


waste basket belong in the clearing away 
center. 

In the accompanying drawing, supplied 
by the Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the doors of the two-way closet are shown 
as sliding upward to save space. Ordin- 
ary doors may of course be used. The 
doors of the lower part of this closet also 
slide out of the way. A metal-lined tilt- 
ing bin under the right-hand drainboard 
is convenient for stowing small quanti- 
ties of meal or root vegetables. 





| THE MAIL ORDER CATALOG | 


ANUFACTURERS and merchants 
should be very grateful to mail or- 
der houses because of the education the 
mail order catalogs have given us women 





We 
hear of furnaces, vacuum sweepers and 
dish racks but what do the words mean 
to us until we see a picture of one? It 
looks worth while and then we look for 
the real thing when we go to town, 


who live far from _ towns. 


I read about mangles. A washing ma- 
chine seemed as far from me as Africa. 
One day in looking over the mail order 
catalogs I saw a picture of one and read 
of its value. When I went to town I 
talked to the warehouse man about it. To- 
day that merchant has the profits from 
an electric washing machine and an iron- 
ing machine. Doubtless he never would 


. have had them except for the mail order 


house education. MRS. G. F. STEEL. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF LETTER | 
CONTESTS 


Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
OW home-makers, here is a chance 
for you to tell us about that new re- 

frigerator, electric fan, oil stove or other 
conveniences you have. The subject for 
May is, Summer Comforts My Family 
and I Enjoy. There'is a prize of $5 
offered for the best letter. Just send the 
letter to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 


Teens and Twenties 


HE May Teens and Twenties subject 

is one which should interest all boys 
and girls. It is, What Young People Can 
Do to Protect Birds, Wild Flowers and 
Trees and to Encourage an Appreciation 
of Them. This is an important, topic and 
is widely discussed. , 











| BABY IN HOT WEATHER 


HEN hot weather comes great care 
must be given baby to carry it 
healthily through the summer. It is 


J 











PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








3337—Smart.—The pattern comes in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 


48 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
This is one of the coat dresses now 
so popular. It can be made of any- 
thing from cotton broadcloth for 
home wear to woolen material or 
silks for travel or church. 
3335—Claims Much Interest.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires 2% yards of 40-inch 








53334 
Emb.718 











material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. Voile, georgette, or any 
soft material is beautiful when made 
by this pattern. 
3334—Distinctly Youthful. — The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Embroidery pattern 718 (blue 
and yellow) is extra. This is another 
* type of coat dress and is shown be- 
cause it lends itself to firmer mate- 
tial and to touches of hand work 
more than do most types of dress. 














easier to keep baby well than to get it 
well; and cheaper, too, to say nothing of 
any other consideration. 

Plan baby’s sleeping place. It should 
be a comfortable crib in an airy place 
well protected from flies and mosquitoes, 

Plan baby’s food. If weaning is to 
take place before fall it is well to start 
the weaning diet soon. 

Give baby sunshine because nothing 
takes the place of it. Do not expose it 
too suddenly for a long period however, 
Protect baby’s eyes from the sun’s glare 
and from strong light while sleeping. 

If the midday is very hot and baby is 
too restless to take its afternoon nap, 
put a few inches of clear warm water in 
a tub, give baby a clean rag and let it 
play in it for fifteen minutes. Pat it 
dry and let it rest and nap. 

The following is from the splendid 
ene Farmer bulletin Our Ba- 
ies :— 


Prickly Heat or Heat Rash 


[* THE baby is dressed too warmly in 
hot weather, the sweat will cause a 
fine red skin rash to come out. This rash 
will go away when the sweating is stop- 


Care :— 

1. Soft clothing, made of gauze, linen 
or silk should be worn next to the skin, 

2. In very hot weather all clothing may 
be removed from the baby. 

3. While the baby has the rash it 
should be sponged several times a day 
with cool water. Soap should not be 
used. 

4. After bathing, the skin should be 
dried, without rubbing, by patting it with 
a soft towel and dusted with a dusting 
powder. 





| CHAIR BOTTOMS 


Seating Chairs and Footstools With 
Twine, Corn Shucks or Raffia 


N THE campaigns for home improve- 

ment which are being sponsored by 
home demonstration agents in almost ev- 
ery state and county of the South, it will 
generally be found necessary to make the 
best of materials on hand. Perhaps there 
are bottomless chairs which should be 
reseated and given a coat of varnish or 
paint. Or, a footstool the frame of 
which can easily be made by a farm boy 
and the top woven by his sister, may be 
just what is needed to give a homelike 
appearance to the room. 

Binder twine, corn shucks, and raffia 
are all inexpensive materials that make 
very pretty woven 
chair or stool bot- 
toms and when shel- 
lacked much _ re- 
semble handsome 
old fashioned rush 
seats. Binder 
twine being al- 
ready in a continu- 
ous rope will be 
found easier to use, with raffia a close 
second and corn shucks, because of much 
joining, third. In any meuar the weaving 
is just the same. 

To prepare a raffia rope take four 
strands of moistened raffia of medium 
size, place the thick ends even and tie 
around the right hand rail as illustrated 
in the figure above. A small tack or brad 
may be put into the round to, prevent the 
tiedends from 
Twist the four strands into a cord by roll- 
ing between the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand, at ten or twelve inches from 
the tied ends. R 
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"smooth, tightly twisted cord about one- 
eighth inch in thickness is produced. When 
the twisted cord is about eighteen inches 
long it may be held tightly and wound 
around the rails. The raffia should be 
kept damp at all times though it should 
not be soaked in water. A new raffia 
strand should be added to the rope at 
yarious times to keep it uniform in size. 

Corn shucks are made into a cord in a 
similar way to raffia. The shuck is di- 

vided into 1%-inch 

; strips and after be- 

a | ing dipped into warm 

water and dried be- 

tween towels the 

pieces are lapped 

with the small or 

, pointed end of one, 

about 2 inches from 

'] the large end of the 

: li? other, then rolled 

¢ ki 1 into a cord as was 

described for the 

raffia. A new shuck is added every few 
inches, and the rolling continued. 

When the material is “prepared and 
ready for winding around rails, the cord 
is passed loosely over and around the 
front rail near the right hand leg, up 
through the center space, over and around 
the rail to the right, up between the rail 
and the fastened cord and between itself 
and the leg. The cord must be wound 
loosely in order to allow the end to be 
passed through the proper places (see fig- 
ure on page 14). When the winding is fin- 
ished the cord must be pulled tight and 
carefully arranged at.the rails and corner 
before crossing to the other side. 

All succeeding rounds must be done in 
the same way and in the same direction, 
placing the cords closely together until 
the seat is filled. Remember that at each 
corner the cord is passed over the first 
rail, then across all cords underneath be- 
fore being passed up through the center 
space, and after continuing around the 
second rail it crosses all cords underneath 
before being passed up between the fixed 
cords and itself. Every corner is wrap- 
ped in exactly the same way. 














It will be seen that a square seat fills up 
on all rails at the same time. When such 
a seat is filled the cord is passed through 
the center of the seat, divided and tied 
to one of the cords underneath. If the 
seat is oblong in form being wider from 
side to side of the chair, the side rails 
will be filled before the front and back 
rails and through the center in the form 
of a figure eight. When the side rails 
are filled, pass the cord over the front and 
back rail as usual and across all finished 
work underneath to the center and 
through to the top. Repeat this until all 
the space is filled in and tie the end of 
the cord below. 

Sometimes a padding of raffia’or shucks 
is put in between the two layers of weav- 
ing when about half of the seat is cov- 
ered, in order to make a smooth founda- 
tion for the upper cords to rest on. The 
finished seat will look better and wear 
longer if it is shellacked or painted. 

BESS P. HODGES, 

Specialist in Clothing and Household 

Arts, Extension Service of Arkansas. 


|Grandma Says 


Always foster a belief 
in prayer, for it benefits 
the one who utters it 
even tn the utterance, 











|_PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 

terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

Stamps or coin (coin Preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
Sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
Styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the spring. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
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‘2] own eyes how 
Delco-Light transforms your home 
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Permit the Delco-Light man to bring his special Delco-Light 
Demonstrating Plant to your home some evening in May 


National Delco-Light Demonstration 


Month 














A demonstration costs you 
nothing. Places you under no 
obligation. We'll make ar- 
rangements to suit your own 
convenience. Read this ad- 
vertisement for the details. 
Then mail the coupon below. 


‘OU’VE read how Delco- 

Light brings city comforts 

to the farm—makes the 

farm home healthier and 

happier — saves time and 
work and|money — increases farm 
profits in many ways. 


Now we want to show you—right on 
your farm—just how these results are 
accomplished. We want the local 
Delco-Light man to bring his Delco- 
Light Demonstrating Plant to your 
home. Then we want you to turn the 
switch and see the amazing transfor- 
mation that takes place when bright, 
clean, safe electric light supplants dim 
and dangerous lamps and lanterns. 
This demonstration costs you nothing. 
It doesn’t obligate you in the least. 
So permit us to arrange for this Free 
Demonstration during May, which is 
National Delco-Light Demonstration 
Month. 


No more lamps and lanterns 


As you will see, Delco- Light trans- 
forms your farm. You can give away 
your dim and dangerous lamps and 
lanterns that add their share to the 
burden of daily toil. You banish the 
terrible menace of open flames. 


Instead, you flood your farm with 
bright electric light. Light in the 
house. Light in the yard. Light in the 
barns. And you have electric power 
to help you do the work inside the 
house and out—power to run the 





washing machine, 
the cream sepa- 
rator, the feed 
grinder, and to do 
other daily tasks. 


In addition, you can enjoy all the 
advantages of running water—simply 
by installing a B Electric Water 
System which gives you water under 
pressure—at the mere turn of a tap. 


See for yourself 

Let us arrange now for a demonstration in your 
home some evening during May. it's all very 
simple. The Delco-Light man calle at your 

—runs a small wire from the Delco- Light 
on his car to an electric lamp on your table. 
You turn the switch and flood the room with 
bright electric light. You and your family will 
enjoy the demonstration. It will be an evening 
of entertainment and education. 

Then, if you like this new way better than the 
old, the Delco - Light man — who is a factory- 
trained farm electric specialist — will tell you 
all about a Delco-Light that’s built to suit your 


More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE FARM ELECTRICITY 


Also Manufacturers of © Electric Water Systems 


GENERAL: 


PRODUCTS OF: 


—+$ 





Delco-Light Demonstrator 
Watch for this Orange, Black 
and Cream Color Chevrolet— 


used bY many of the 3500 
skilled ELCOLIGHT farm 
electric specialists. 


needs exactly. With you, he'll figure 
out the lowest cost and explain the 
General Motors easy terms. 
Fill out and mail the coupon 

You owe it to yourself and to your 
family to learn what Delco- Light 
will do for you. There's no cost of 
any kind to you in having this free 
demonstration in your home. Nor 
does it place you under any obli- 
@ation. Don't mise this opportu- 
nity. Sign and mail the coupoa now. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Meters Corporation 
Dept. P-208, Daytona, Ohio 


Free Demonstration Coupon 








DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. P-208, Dayton, Ohio 
Yes, without cost or obligation on my 
. you may have the local - Light 
ier in touch with me to set a date 
for the Free Deico- Light Demonstration 
in my home some night during May. 
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30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 















































Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 






















with this outfit, sell- 
ing Rawleigh Good 
Health Food 
Products, Fla- 
vors, Spices, 
Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Veteri- 
nary and Poultry Prepara- 
tions, etc. Over 32,000,000 pack- 
ages of these necessities sold last 
year. No selling experience need- 
ed. We show you just how to 
get the business everywhere. 

Low prices. Liberal terms. 
Good locations for 500 white 

men and women, 


The W. T. RAWLEIGH Co. 


Memphis, Ti 





















Our Agents 
Promise Nothing 
for 
Future Delivery 


In thousands of casés in the past farm- 
ers have been swindled by subscrip- 
tion agents of various publications who 
have made all kinds of promises as to 
pag = ee Ny Blyanne dt anal Si 

e public should be on guard against 
all such misrepresentations. 


Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing what- 
ever for future delivery. 


This is a protection to our subscrib- 
ers and also to honest ts. When- 
ever any Progressive Farmer repre- 
sentative is found promising anything 
to be sent or given later, the fact 
should be reported to us. 
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“THE FIRST WILD FLOWERS | 
IN MY NEIGHBORHOOD” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Alabama—Dorothy Standfield, Nora Abston, 
Emma Whaley, Bessie Ellis, Claudie Lee 
Thompson, Kate Blackwell. 


Georgia—Lucile McEwen, 
born, Townsend Bond. 


A Close Observer 
(First Prize Letter) 
— very first wild flower I found 
blooming this year was bluets (Feb. 
27), small, pale blue flowers with four 
petals and yellow centers. 

The next one, hepatica, opened March 
10. This, too, has blue petals and a yel- 
low center. Its leaves are three-lobed 
green or purple. The flowers are gone 
before the new leaves come. It grows 
on warm hillsides, in woods. 

Alder’ and hazel bushes have been 
shedding yellow showers since about the 
middle of February when shaken, and 
maple trees, too, started blooming about 
March 1. 

In a few days we will have the trail- 
ing arbutus, which when 








Eula Mae Wel- 
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Address Letters to UndeP 


other flower not: quite so commonly 
mentioned :— 
“Later in the spring is the flower commonly 


and biddies.’ This flower has a 
covers the inner organs of the 
the cover represents the hen, and 
the inner organs the biddies. So that is 
where it gets its name. The flowers are usu- 
ally yellow, but sometimes they are red. 
They grow usually in damp places and also 
in new grounds.” 

Did you ever play “rooster”? This is 
how at least three letters explained the 
game :— 

Take two long stemmed roosterhead violets 
and hitch them together. Then each holder 
gives his violet a jerk and one of the flowers 
will jerk the other’s head off. It is a pretty 
good game. 

A “wild flower greenhouse” such as 
we had never heard of before is found 
near the home of Miriam Glovier, Grundy 
County, Tennessee. Let her tell us about 
it :— 

“In a rocky canyon near my home many 
wild flowers bloom weeks before the flowers 
bloom or bud on top. Each spring we go for 
flowers. | 

“Near the top, nestling under the dry 
leaves, arbutus blooms, pink, white and fra- 


called ‘hen 
cover that 
flower, and 





you see its fresh, waxy 
flowers and smell its sweet 
fragrance, makes you glad 
you are living. Soon comes 
the yellow adder’s tongue, 
with its lily like yellow flow- 
er and purple. splotched 
leaves which are two in 
number and narrow. 

Then it won't be long till 
the slender-stemmed wood 
anemone with its bobbing 
white flowers, the pink and 
white veined spring beauties, 
Dutchman’s breeches hung 
up to dry, early blue, sweet, 
white and birdfoot violets 
will greet us everywhere 
we go. 

There are a great many 
more beautiful flowers I 
would like to mention but 
not now. 

Hoping you go and see them all for 
yourself, I am Your friend, 

ARCHER ANDERSON. 

Campbell County, Va. 


Things Uncle P.F. Saw 


HE many letters submitted in the 

“Early Wild Flowers I Know” con- 
test interested Uncle P. F. greatly. So 
many clever ideas and happy thoughts 
were found that we had to pass them on 
to all the boys and girls. To a Georgia 
girl who didn’t wish her namé to be 
used, must go the honor of naming per- 
haps the very first of all our blooming 
plants—the alder. In her community the 
alder blooms in January. Did you ever 
read that bit of poetry :— 

“The alder by the river shakes down her 

powdery curls”? 

Jewel Pettus of Clay County, Alabama, 
very prettily and feelingly likens three 
early blooming plants to the flag of our 
country :— 

“The maple blooms first of all, 
red. Red stands for valor. 

“Violets bloom next, which are blue. 
stands for justice. 

“Then comes the dogwood, which is white. 
White stands for purity. 

“All together they make the flag of our 
country, bunting, stripes, stars, and colors, 
blazing in the sky, to be cherished by all 
our hearts, to be upheld by all our hands.” 

One flower universally recognized by 
the boys. and girls living in the: moun- 
tains is the trailing arbutus. Letters from 
East Tennessee, North Georgia, Virginia, 
and Western’ North Carolina almost al- 
ways described it. Marguerite Smith, 
Duplin County, N. C., told us of an- 
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grant. Then the lovely trillium or wake 
robin, which is one of the prettiest wild 
flowers we have, blooms pink, white, and 
maroon, At the very bottom of 
the canyon grow .carpets of 


spring beauties, pink, white, and 
sometimes blue. I have found 
one May apple whife and fresh, 
also dog’s-tooth violets and red- 
bud. There is one plant that 
perhaps some of the readers 
could give me some information 
as to what it is. It is a laven- 
der one which blooms in pro- 
fusion. It has a very offensive 
odor. On the side of the can- 
yon are little heart leaf vines 
and maiden hair ferns, soft 
and delicate. 
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“On our way home we find 
many little purple violets which 
are among the first flowers to 
bloom each year.”, 


David L. ‘Cleveland, Boy 
Scout of Claiborne County, 
Mississippi, must be a regu- 
lar flower~ wizard. If you 
are a lover of God's great 
out-of-doors, you'll find in 
him a companion :— 

“Nature study is one of my hobbies, and 
I have heard the saying, ‘If you have a 
hobby, ride it,’ and I am trying to do that. 
Sometimes I get thrown but I don’t mind 
that, do you? Anyway, I am not only going 
to tell you that I have studied flowers but 
I have found much enjoyment breeding new 
ones. One of my most successful experiments 
was the breeding of some common field pop- 
pies to beautiful yellow ones, like the ones 
offered for sale by seedsmen. I have some 
with pink tints which came as a result of 
my experiments.” 

Now what is a boy or girl to do who 
is anxious to learn every wild flower he 
or she finds and yet has no books to 
help? “I sometimes send them to our A. 
& M. College,” said John G. Nelson, Jr. 
of. Mississippi. “Our home demonstration 
agent helped us to identify wild pansies,” 
Louise Hodges, an Oklahoma girl, wrote 
us. And these two methods- are two of 
the best methods we know. 

Maxine Johnson, Coosa County, Ala- 
bama, has a love for flowers and a con- 
sideration for others that we wish every- 
one had. When she goes violet picking 
she is “very careful not to destroy the 
plant.” If some of the most beautiful 
of our wild flowers are to be kept from 
extermination, we shall have to leave the 
flowers as well as the plants themselves. 
This is not necessary, however, to save 
our violets. What we think of those 
who strip and mutilate our dogwoods, 
honeysuckles and several of our other 
flowering shrubs and trees can’t be very 
well expressed in words. 

From Nash County, N. C.,’ Hattie 
Stallings comes to show us a way to en- 
joy our wild flowers and yet to keep 
them :— 


“Lovers of wild flowers are coming more 
and more to enjoy leaving them where they 








are instead of picking them for decorating 
their homes, where they last only a few 
hours at best. 


“Photographing wild flowers where they 
are found growing is a form of recreation 
that is becoming popular. So let all of us 
take our cameras along with us to the forest 
and take the photograph of a flower rather 
than to murder its life. For everyone that 
is picked and biought in tends to make the 
woodland barren and so much less attractive. 


“So let every boy and girl in North Caro- 
lina and other states keep this as a watch- 
word :— 

“Spare the wild flowers. 


A Ramble in Fairyland 


(Second Prize Letter) 


| BID you wander with me in my fairy- 
land. We will take this path that 
leads to the woodland. 

“The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 

The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 

And there’s never a leaf or a blade too 

mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace.” 

The little white daisy is the first fairy 
to make its appearance in fairyland. 
Then comes the scarlet or deep red Sweet 
William and the wild violet, often called 
“Johnnie-jump-up” and “rooster.” 

Let us. call our ferns the little “elves.” 
They are flourishing. All along the way 
their presence lingers with the fairies. 

One of the most beautiful members of 
fairyland is the dogwood.. Its blossoms 
are of snow white. They burst forth in 
numbers and brighten the landscape with 
their loveliness. 

Another sweet fairy is the honeysuckle. 
It grows two ways; one a bush and one 
a vine. The flowers fill the atmosphere 
with perfume and are striking in beauty. 

The candytuft and bluebell are some 
of our tiniest members, which are hard 
to see. They are concealed in the grass 
of our meadows. 

Among our tree flowers we find the 
gtay ash or granddaddy graybeard, white 
elm, magnolia, tulip tree, sycamore, white 
or silver maple, red cedar, sweet or red 
gum, white pine, shell-bark hickory, 
chestnut, cottonwood, red birch, crab ap- 
ple, china berry, and persimmon. 

We are now on the river bank. We 
find the wake robin, fringed gentian, lily, 
smooth rose, lady’s slipper, marsh mari- 
gold, jack-in-the-pulpit, phlox, and ivy. 

I hope you-enjoyed your visit with me 
to fairyland. 

KATHLEEN ARMBRESTER. 

Talladega County, Ala. 


Trailing Arbutus His Favorite 
Flower 


HE very first and my favorite flower 

here in the mountains of Northeast 
Georgia is the trailing arbutus. It comes 
about the last of March and grows on the 
north banks of the mountain sides, cling- 
ing close to the ground and is covered 
with dead winter leaves. Its leaves are 
olive green and tinged with red. It bears 
clusters of sweet pink to white flowers 
resembling lilacs. The pink is sometimes 
a deep coral and very dainty and ex- 
quisite. GEORGE A. GRIST. 

Rabun County, Ga. 


Early Floweis in North: Alabama 


_— first warm rain of spring brings 
the violet. Shyest of all flowers, the 
violet. Hidden beneath the, shadows of 
mossy banks and rocks, its sweet head 
drooping modestly, the violet gladdens 
the heart of the finder. It has large, deep 
green leaves and a blossom the color of 
the sky after a rain, or the deep, blue 
sea. 

The Sweet William also haunts our 
Southern forests. Its delightful odor 
is probably its chief attraction. The warm 
sunshine of April calls-forth the Sweet 
William: It has a long slender stem and 
a delicate lavender blossom. It is usually 
found around old decayed logs and 


stumps, in damp or marshy places. 
The forget-me-not is perhaps the earl- 
iest flower in this climate. While the 
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The Pregressive Farmep 
cold winds of March are still blowing” 
this tiny flower may be found in meadows © 
and pastures. A tiny, wee blossom of © 


baby blue, it might well be called the © 
Baby of Flowers. 4 



































































The bright yellow lady slipper unfolds 1 
to the sun when the bluebird sings his ie 
first spring song. It is found on hillsides eI 
facing the sun or on the mountain side. 3 

When. the Easter bells are ringing we t 
catch our first whiff of the odor of the 
wild, bush honeysuckle. This flower 7 ¢ 
grows both,in the bottoms and on the @ * 
uplands. It has a delicate odor and qa ~ 
gay, pink blossom. . = 

The dandelion is the first sign of merry “3 
May. It is perhaps the best loved of all mae > 
wild flowers. An unassuming flower, it 9" 
grows everywhere; by the dusty road. 9 “ 
side, on the hilltops, and in the cool val- 3 fi 
leys. It is a pure gold in color, the shade  * 
of ripe wheat. The dandelion is my fay- @ * 
orite spring flower. EXIE MARTIN. “@& “ 

Marshall County, Ala. . 4 

All Nature Is Alive Again ; 
7 birds are singing in the glowing ~ J P 
sunshine, and seem to tell us_ that u 
spring is here dressed in beautiful coat — 8 
made by Mother Nature. The air is fill- ~ ‘ 

ed with a fragrance of wild flowers and ~ 
the very atmosphere makes one want to #% Pp 
roam the woods, gather flowers, and @ os 
drink full of nature. \ 

Blue and white violets are found on the i a 
green moss alongside the brooks, and yel- . 
low jasmine is found taking possession of a 
small bushes and trees. White lilies are “a 
dotting the marked landscape here and a 
there, and meadows are blue and lavender hi 
with meadow daisies. Near a brook one 
finds bushes of honeysuckle, white, pink, = 

Ble wl 
and yellow, and frequently the climbing cn 
honeysuckle also. May apples are in the * in, 
shallow, pond-like places spreading their de 
umbrella leaves to protect their blossoms, “i 

Very near a decayed tree one can find - 
Indian pipes holding their heads down as per 
though they were ashamed of their col- sid 
orless forms.: The purple pansies are ‘ 
blooming on the hilltops, underneath the tur 
pine trees, and seem to tell us that they : 
are proud of their beauty. Sweet Wil- : 
liams are found near rocks on very high A 
hills. They closely resemble our culti- » fin 
vated Sweet Williams. The morning the 
glories, and verbena serve as a decora- 
tion for the country roads. The prim- B 
rose is found in very wet places and it 
has a very pretty purple bloom. Pop- cau 
pies are found in old fields and along tim 
the roadsides. an 

Dogwood blooms are very pretty and ado 
expensive in South Alabama and are mg 
found in the woods. They are expensive te 
because the trees have been cut down and ¥ 
sold, and so they are getting scarce. The and 
wild sweet peas are more of a climbing vga 
plant than our cultivated sweet peas, but— ‘ B 
their blooms closely resemble each other. mt 
These flowers beautify our woods, and our 
the many colors make our world seem ~ > Star 
very dressed up. ALLIE MAE WARD. nto 

Butler County, Ala. _ gar 
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! | AFRICA’S BLACKS, AS FLOOD 
"| AND WILSON SAW THEM 


(Continued from page IL) 

more than that. You dash your wife a 
birthday present; the first mate dashes 
his pet chimpanzee a banana for breakfast ; 
and I’m dashing you this bit of informa- 
tion. You'll not forget the word, for the 
natives here will remind you of it often 
enough. Bo’s’n, will you. please dash me 
a cigarette?” 








O SOONER had we landed on the 

pier than the headman of the surf- 
boat that had carried us demanded, “Dash 
me, mastah!” A kinky pated little blot 
with not enough clothes to make a pocket 
for a sixpence offered at once, “Mastah, 
me carry. raincoat.” His Gold Dust twin 
volunteered to carry my camera, another 
to pose for a photograph, another to guide 
me to the postoffice, and all with their 

_ dash in mind. 

Taking pictures offered the first com- 
plication with the dash. The African na- 
tives, especially the Mohammedans, seem 
none too anxious to be photographed, and 
resent it especially if they find they have 
been snapped unawares. I usually ap- 


proached my prospective , subject and 
made palaver for permission first. 
“Me draw you?” I suggested to a 


longshoreman dressed in goggles and a 
_ sweater. I smiled my friendliest and 
pointed to my camera but he ducked and 
turned away. “Me dash you,” I added, 
and that checked his flight, overcame his 
modesty, allayed his fears, and quieted 
his religious scruples all at once—as well 
as attracting a multitude of his friends 
who had dropped their flour and gasoline 
and cares to watch the picture “draw- 
ing.” I knew that his wage for a long 
*day’s work was only one anda half or 
two shillings,- about fifty cents, and so 
I offered thrippence, about six cents. A 
penny, or tuppence at best, is usually con- 
sidered a good dash. 
“One shilling for dash for draw pic- 
ture,” insisted my optimistic subject. _ 
“No. I dash sixpence,” I countered. 
A half-day’s wage was too much. We 
finally -compromised on ninepence—and 
then the picture was no good. 


BAck in the native village of Half 

Die that afternoon—so named be- 
cause half of the population died some 
time ago from yellow fever—we found 
an attractive little miss of eight or ten, 
adorned in a neat print skirt and carry- 
ing a bowl of bananas on her head with 
a grace that challenged our cameras at 
once. Jim grandly offered her a sixpence 
and posed her under a palm. Big-hearted 
—Jim. 

But before I could get her framed 
in my finder the scene was disturbed by 
our model’s mother, and two pot-bellied, 
staring, little sisters were precipitated 
into the picture. In my very best Sene- 
gambian I explained that we had given 
the little girl sixpence and that we want- 
ed her picture alone. 

“One shilling for draw her,” insisted 
the proud mother. “And one shilling 
for her and one shilling for her,” 
she added, pointing to the others. 
Two days’ wages! I offered a shilling 
“for draw” our original subject, but the 
mother insisted on family rates, and fin- 
ally after hopelessly arguing my position, 

' we left without any picture. Her hus- 
band would work a half-day for the 
shilling she refused. She was perfectly 
willing that we should make the picture, 
but she had her price. 


Earlier in the afternoon we had dashed 
a few small boys for posing, and the good 


news had raged through the village so . 


_ that a small army of blackguards at- 

tached themselves to Jim and me, throw- 
ing themselves into all manner of poses 
to invite more snaps and more dash. Fin- 










© ally we found a domestic, black dowager 


Washing clothes and pickaninnies on the 
flat rock and dashed her for a 
She. posed like a movie star and 


Photo. 


offered a splendid snap, but our army 
of boys-crowded into the background and 
stared into the camera so that a Satisfac- 
tory .picture was impossible. As a last 
resort I closed my camera while Jim 
went down the muddy little street a half 
block away and decoyed the boys to him 
by pretending to take pictures there. 
When the boys were all gone I posed my 


LOOKS RATHER NATURAL, DOESN’T IT? 


It’s from West Africa, however, showing 
some of the dress styles. 


madonna of the tubs again and took two 
or three good photos. 


Our further experiences on the west 
coast of Africa will be described next 
week. 


| ASK ME. ANOTHER 


Answers on Page 21 
HAT destructive insect pest is now be- 

W.. fought in West Texas? 

2. Where is the largest codperative cream- 
ery in the world? 

3. What is the average length of time the 
hog price trend is upward? 

4. What is the average length of time that 
the hog price trend is downward? 

5. How long may Federal farm loans run? 

6. What is the maximum rate of interest 
they may charge? 

7. What part of the principal of the loan 
is paid each year? 

8. How are the funds for loans obtained? 

9. How do farmers secure loans from the 
Federal land banks? 

10. What is meant by purchasing power of 
a commodity? 








HE Bermuda and Creole onion crop 

in Louisiana and Texas is bigger 
this year than last, the increase, however, 
being in Texas, as Louisiana reduced her 
acreage from 2,900 to 2,310. Texas, how- 
ever, which is the principal Bermuda 
onion producing state, increased her 
acreage from 11,220 to 15,000. 


AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN—(onsright,. 1028, by | 
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“If callers ain’t got no more sense than 
to come when I’m gettin’ dinner, I ain't 
got no more manners than to invite ‘em 


” 


back to the kitchen where I’m workin’. 

“The only reason we don’t own a ele- 
phant is because no female peddler ever 
tried to sell Pa one.” ” 











What’s 
TIME 


to a Hog??? 


ME means money to a man. To a hog it’s just how much corn 


he can swallow. 


But that means money to you if you have 


cheap corn to feed him—corn -you raised yourself—corn that 


doesn’t cost you much to grow. 


The sure way to raise corn cheaply is to make every acre you 
plant produce more of it. Fertilize liberally with Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda. An application of 100 to 200 lbs. per acre as a side-dressing 
when the corn is 40 to 45 days old, will add many bushels per acre. 

“We grow 400 acres of corn and top-dress it with 100 
pounds Nitrate of Soda per acre when knee to thigh 
high. We average 30 bushels of corn per acre and 
consider that Nitrate of Soda doubles our yield. 

“We have already bought 30 tons of Nitrate of Soda 
for ’28 crops of corn and cotton. We need 5 to6 tons 


more for small grains.” 


C. M. & L. E. SWAIN 


Norwood, Ga. 


It’s “Soda” Not Luck 


Corn champions make their record crops with Soda. Do you think 
it’s just luck that Soda wins these contests year after year? No 


chance. It’s Soda, not luck. 


Send for our free book “Fertilizing Corn in the South.” It 


answers all your questions. Ask for Book No. 7 or tear out 


this ad and mail it with your name and address. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Shepherd Bldg. 
Montgomery, Ala. 

















If you are looking for a sire or 


can be had from most any breeder, 


The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 


Look through 





Young stock 















100 te 
Dus ’ Acres 
_ PER HOUR 


The most amazing machine ever designed for 
insect control. Smashes all former costs and time 
rmanee in dusting orchard or field crops. 

For Cotton, oO, Cane, Etc. 
The Shunk Insecticide Duster provides the low- 
est cost, most effective means of dusti cotton 
for control of boll weevil, hoppers, etc. ually 
effective for all field and orchard crops, such as 
apples, peaches, pecans, vineyards, potatoes, sug- 
ar cane, forage, etc. Uses any insecticide dust. A 
1 fan driven by a 14 H.P. Continental 
motor distributes a cloud of dust over a swath 
one-eighth to one-quarter mile wide at each trip, 

Write for Catalog P-11. Sent Free. 

HUNK MFG. CO., 


SHUNK 


EMS ECTICIDE DUSTER 














-TIONABLY 


ise chicks 


drafts. Burns hard coal, soft coal, or \e 
Economical — everlasting! Easy to fi 
easy to clean. Needs little attention. 42 
in. canopy, $16.50; 52 in. canopy, $21,580; 
56 in. canopy, $26.50. 

We also make the Wishbone Oil Brooder. 





Wishbone Water Founts 
Largest drinking capacity! Easily cleaned 






carried. Can't tip. No rough cor- 
ners! "Peet $1.00 ae al 

Mash H Grit and Shell Boxes, 

galvanized ware are sci- 
ma 















Saved the Cost of 
25 Extra Mules 


“We expected to buy 25 mules but 
instead bought 25 Fowler Cultiva- 
tors,” say Bobo Bros., in telling of 
cost cutting methods on their Lyon, 
Miss., plantations. “Now we are 
using 100 more Fowlers.” 




























The improved new Fowler saves 
mules, men and money; covers 8 
acres a day, one man and one mule; 
one trip to the row from “barring 
off” and “scraping” to “laying by”— 
; < cuts every weed the full width of the 
middles—works as fast as wheeled riding and walking tools and sells for far less. The 
tool saves $5 to $15 per acre in mules and feed alone. It is the greatest farm improve- 
ment of this decade. 


More than 300 Fowlers are in use on the world’s largest cotton plantation (Scott, 
Miss.)—this tool is endorsed by Miss. A, & M, College experts, by bankers, and 
by more than 80,000 farmers. 


Solves the Labor Problem 


Before you shoulder the burden of expense for more mules and tenants, get our 
24-page illustrated farm manual. This manual tells how to cut the cost of feed; 
how to save buying extra mules; how to work 25 to 40 acres per mule; how to cover 
8 acres a day in cultivating any row crop—how to beat grass in wet weather; how to 
overcome dry weather. Do you want a copy? 


Mail This Coupon 


And you will receive this valuable book in return 
mail, Your name on the coupon below brings it. 
The new way to farm profits is yours for the asking. 
Shall we send it to you?—FREE., 




































THE HARRIMAN MFG. CO., 

P. O. Box 472, Harriman, Tenn. 

Yes, send me free a copy of “Farming for a Profit,” 
and full information on the new improved Fowler 
Cultivator. 






























The Farmer’s Prosperity Depends on Turning His Products Into Cash. 
Haven’t You Some Quality Product That You Could Turn Into Cash 
by Advertising It in Your Local Papers or in Our Farmers’ Exchange 
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You destroy a oresz™ 


When You Buzn Over’ Ground, 


Tees are the same—the thin thread of fire that 


_ 










the OY 






creeps over the hills of our Southland and the 
raging forest fire which destroys everything in its 
path. The difference is only that between future value 
and. present value. The woods fires you see at every 
turn may seem harmless. Yet, they actually kill as 
many trees as the greatest forest fires. 






Thousands of farmers “burn over” the ground thinking 
they improve the soil, but instead the soil is actually 
impoverished. Besides, such “burning over” is wiping out 
the forests of the future. 






Unless we grow our own timber, much of the South’s 
prosperity will go to the winds. To import our lumber 
from the Northwest would cost our citizens annually 
many millions of dollars FOR FREIGHT ALONE. 






Defend the prosperity of our fair Southland. Do not 
“burn over” ground. 


PREVENT WOODS FIRES 
. .PROMOTE!.REFORESTATION 





NE day early last fall, W. E. Stokes, 
agronomist of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station, took me over part of the 
Experiment Station farm. As we came 
to a field of Crota- 
laria, Mr. Stokes 
pointed to it and 
said, “You are look- 
ing at a million dol- 
lar crop for the 
Southeast.” And so 
it seems that Flor- 
ida, the state which 
gave the South the 
velvet bean, is giving 
the Southeast an- 
other leguminous crop which bids fair to 
take an important place in its farming 
program. ; 
Crotalaria, which was brought in by 
the Office of Forage Crops of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
first tested at the Florida Experiment 
Station in 1909, It is a leguminous plant 
native to Africa, India, South America, 
Mexico, and the United States. 


Works Well in Orchards 


| epee tests showed the plant to have 
merit, and later tests were conducted 
on a more extensive scale. In recent 
years there has been an increasing acre- 
age planted to it in Florida. Mr. Stokes 
has sent seed of Crotalaria to the Tennes- 
see Experiment Station at Knoxville, and 
to farmers in South Carolina. In both 
cases, the plant grew well and produced 
seed, indicating its adaptability to a large 
part of the Southeast. 





J. FP. COOPER 


As yet the principal use of Crotalaria 
has been as a cover and green manure 
crop, particularly for groves and or- 
chards. It is coming to be used largely 
as a summer legume in citrus groves, pe- 
can and other orchards, and_ tung-oil 
groves. As a rule, stock do not relish 
Crotalaria, and it is not generously used 
as a forage plant. However, in a prelim- 
inary test conducted by the Florida Ex- 
periment Station, Crotalaria meal com- 
pared favorably with alfalfa meal as a 
feed for dairy cows, and further experi- 
ments are being conducted along this 
line. 














CROTALARIA GROWING IN TUNG-OIL, GROVE OF B. F. 
ALACHUA COUNTY. FLA: 


The Progressive Farmer 


Florida Contributes Crotalaria 


Add This Crop to Your List of Legume Soil Builders 
By J. F. COOPER 


Agricultural Editor, Florida Extension Service 


There are several species of Crotalaria, 
and the two most promising ones seem 
to be Crotalaria, striata and Crotalaria 
sericea, The leaves of the former are 
three parted, the seed small and brown to 
olive green in color. The leaves of the 
latter are one bladed, the seed bluish 
black in color and about three times as 
large as the others. Plants of each 
species grow to a height of four to six 
feet, and both have yellow flowers. Cro- 
talaria striata plants begin flowering 
about 60 days after germination and con- 
tinue flowering until killed by frost, while 
plants of Crotalaria sericea begin flow- 
ering later, but put on all their flowers 
during a definite period. 


Plant From. March to June 

ESTS conducted in different sections 

of Florida have shown that Crotalaria 
seems to be adapted to any soil type ex- 
cept raw peat. It grows well on light 
sandy soils, producing more organic mat- 
ter on such soils than any other legume 
tried in Florida. It is largely due to 
this fact that the plant is considered so 
valuable. 


Crotalaria seed may be sowed from 
March to June. It is advisable to sow 
the seed as early in the spring as possi- 
ble, so that the plant may have a better 
chance to smother out weeds. It has not 
been found necessary to inoculate for 
Crotalaria ‘in. Florida, ‘probably due to 
the fact that a dwarf native species of 
the plant grows wild inthe state. 

Thorough preparation of the land and 
shallow covering of the seed are recom- 
mended by Mr. Stokes and his associate, 
Dr. W. A. Leukel. The seed may be 
sowed broadcast or in rows. Rates of 
seeding vary from 5 to 20 pounds of 
seed per acre, and seed cost from 50 
cents to $1 a pound. The heavier seed- 
ings produce a top growth of finer tex- 
ture and larger yields, while the lighter 
seedings produce a top growth of coarse 
texture, but result in larger seed yields, 
From five to 12 pounds of seed per acre 
will usually resuJt in a stand sufficient 
to yield enough seed for a thick volun- 
teer crop the next year. 

In Florida, when Crotalaria .is . being 
grown as a green manure crop, 
mowing it just before blooming 
starts results in putting more 
tender vegetable matter into the 


soil. If it is mowed 8 to 10 
inches high, it will send out 
shoots which will produce 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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30 
Samples 
wane 


A lovely 
French Dress 


you can make in 
45 minutes of 


GENUINE 






WASH FABRICS 


I* a charming window display, 

coming soon to your home-town 
store, see pretty Mary Eaton, fav- 
orite of the footlights, ste by step 
show you how to make this lovely 
dress in just 45 minutes, using one 
ft of the exquisite new Spring patterns 
& designed exclusively for Peter Pan 























by the leading artists of France. 


These wonderful designs have 
the youthful, vivacious spirit 
of the most fashionable Paris- 
ian textile art, interpreted in 
beautiful, guaranteed fast col- 
ors that fear neither sun nor 
tub. 
GUARANTEE 

y 4) “We will replace any garment made 
x yee. 4 of genuine PETER PAN if it fades.” 
Peter Pan is a quality fabric, delightful in 
appearance and “‘feel,’’ woven entirely of 
fine combed yarns with 20 to 30 threads to 
the inch more than in similar fabrics, ex- 
tremely wear-resisting under long, hard 
use—the free samples will convince you. 

HENRY GLASS & CO. 

44-W White Street, New York 
Use Cotton—The Healthiest Fabric 







d me “The Peter Pan Sampler’ of 
i comeies, postpaid, absolutely free of all 
charge. 








City amd State. ..sseeecccceeceesecseccere 
‘Dealer's Name. ....s-cceccerecceseencecees 


Does he sell genuine Peter Pan 
i Fast Color Fabrics? 
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CURIOUS PEOPLE 
“What kind of a car have you?” 
“I got a wreck.” 
“A wreck?” 
“Yeah. Every time I park it a dozen peo- 
ple come up and ask me if I’ve reported the 
accident yet.” 


AROUSED THE SLUMBERER 


“I see yer ‘usband’s ‘ead’s in bandages, 
Mrs. Brown?” 

“Yes; a brick fell on ‘im at work.” 

“Dear me! And did it put ’im to sleep?” 

“Lor’, no. It woke ’im up.” 


IN HIS LINE 
“What did the #ess say when you told him 
it was triplets?” 
“He promoted me to be head of my de- 
partment.” 
“What department are you in?” 
“Production.” 


BUSINESS TO THE END 

“How’s this?” asked the lawyer. “You've 
named six bankers in your will to be pall- 
bearers. Of course, it’s all right, but wouldn’t 
you rather choose some friends with whom 
you are on better terms?” 

“No, judge, that’s all right. Those fellows 
have carried me for so long they might as 
well finish the job.” 


A FISHERMAN’S PRAYER 


Viscount Grey, of Fallodon, former Foreign 
Minister, who is a noted angler, listened glee- 
fully to a fishing yarn Leslie Owen told at 
an English public meeting recently and then 
recommended to all fishemen the following 
prayer: 

“God grant that I may catch fish so big 
that even I, telling it afterwards, may have 
no need to lie!” 


SOUNDS REASONABLE 

A pedestrian fell into a coal hole and called 
for help. “Dear me,” said a gentleman, com- 
ing along, “have you fallen through that coal 
hole?” 

“Not at all,” replied the man. ‘‘As you seem 
interested, I will say that I just happened 
to be in here and they built the pavement 
around me.” 


HELP! HELP! 


the passengers on board a _ ship 
crossing the Atlantic recently was a man 
who stuttered. One day he hurried to the 
captain. “S-s-s-s-s’—he stuttered. 

“Oh, I can’t be bothered!” said the cap- 
tain angrily. “Go to somebody else.” 

The man tried to speak to everyone on 
board, but no one would wait to hear what 
he had to say. 

At last he came to the captain again. 

“Look here,” said the captain, “I can tell 
you what to do when you want to say any- 
thing; you should sing it.” 

Suddenly in a tragic voice, the man began 
to sing: 

“Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind? 

The bloomin’ cook fell overboard, 
And is twenty miles behind.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J.P. ALLE Y—Qoyright,. 1928, by | 


cate, Inc, | 
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JES’ LEMME KETCH Toms 
BoY IN PAT STRAWBERRY 
PATCH ---I GWINE RUN 
HIM LONG EZ DE GooP 


LAWD FURNISH HIM GROUN' 
To RUN ON—!!!! } 











Dat music in Cun’l Bob’s rad-io is 
mighty purty, but shucks! Mistah Lam- 
bert got one dem things wid preachin’ 
im tt!111 


White Teeth Deceive 
4 out of 5 
BECAUSE .. 


Pyorrhea attacks 
the gums 






































































and healthy—the best safeguard 
against Pyorrhea. 

Morning: and night, every day, 
use Forhan’s for the Gums. Mas- 
sage your gums daily with this 
dentifrice, following directions in 
booklet that comes with tube. 
Then you provide the protection 
teeth and gums must have. In two 
sizes—35c and 60c. If your drug- 
gist has none in stock write us for 
free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


O many people think they are 
secure when teeth are white- 
But too often they are fooled. 

Lurking behind clean teeth is the 
marauder that takes high toll in 
health from 4 persons out of 5 
after forty, and thousands younger 
—dread Pyorrhea. It ignores the 
teeth and attacks the gums. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist every six months. And 
start using the dentifrice that 
cleans teeth without the use of 
harsh abrasives and at the same 
time helps keep the guths firm 


Forhan's for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 




























Ask for 


CAUSTIC 


Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


(STANDARDIZED) 
Kills Parasites-Disinfects 
No. 151. Farm Sanitation 


No. 160. Hog Diseases 
No. 163. Care of Poultry 



















BALSAM 


Look for this Trade Mark 


Accept no other. Experience has 

Proven its efficiency in veterinary 

and = 43. asa Iie? e 

counter-irritant or blister. 

Penetrating, soothing and healing. 
All druggists or direct. 


LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO, 
Established 50 years 
Sole Proprietors and Di 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Kreso 
PS SE ew & 
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Farmers Exchange] LD 


CASH WITH ORDER 



























POTATOES 
Porto Bico By plants —_ a] Tomato $1 thousand. 
Now rea ship. Send with order. 8. J. 
Padgett, - Gs, 





Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.15 per at 
postpaid. Plants ready soon. T. M. Williams, Rt. 4 
Phil Campbell, Ala. 








Buchanan‘s certified Nancy Hall slips: 100, ; 500, 
$2.25; 1,000, $3.50; postpaid. Catalogue free. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, "Tenn. 

Red skin Porto Rican and Boone Potato plants: 
1,000, $1.60; delivered. 10,000, $1.50 collect. 0. 


Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. 




















This is ~~ egg ALABAMA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
ering Georgia, A and Florida, but it will pay many ad to use other editions of The 
Progressive ee also. The following table shows rates per Word for advertising in this FA P 
EXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. We have no reduced 
rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost eur times what one week would cost, 

Editlon— Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— 
State plainty Geceaien ~Alabama. . -fo+4 ; — per on 
Pebrens mace se t cents per w; 
what editions YOU) © Carolinas-V: , Y cents per word 
wish to use. Mississippi V: bh 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. cepts per word 
All four 475.000 Whole South............... 27 cents per word 
Address Advertising om The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 











Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 








ALABAMA 
FARMS 


CENTRAL 
ALABAMA 


The home of watermelons, strawber- 
ries, pecans, peanuts, corn, vetch, 
soybeans. On the Marbury Plateau, 
in Autauga County, we have thou- 
sands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very low prices 
and on easy terms. Write for book- 
lets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 


Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





GEORGIA 
Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for booklet about 
Southwest Georgia. eed of Commerce, Cairo, Ga. 
“For Sale,—Farm of acres, located on meee 
New York to Florida National Highway, 22 mileé from 
Macon, Georgia, at a price which would not more than 
pay for the improvements and personal properties there- 














on. J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Two excellent apple orchards for sale. . Never fail. 
Four thousand trees each. full bearing, one 
younger. Write owner. Tuxedo Orchards, r- 
sonville, N. C, 





| PLANTS 





Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and supplies by mail. 
7 work and service. P. O. Box 71, Birmingham, 
a. 





BULBS 
Twenty-four beautiful large flowering Cannas, twelve 
kinds, dollar prepaid, Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, 
Baldwin Park, Calif. 








KUDZU 


Japanese Kudzu Beans, inexpensively grown from 
seed. For free sample, prices, planting ~~ cultiva- 
tion, address Eugene Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C. 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Potato plants: $2.25, 1,000. 
$1.25: all prepaid. Barber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

a Wakefield Cabbage plants ready. 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50; over 5,000 at $1. American Plant Co., 
Alma, Ga. 

Tomato plants, Stone, Globe; Cabbage, Dutch, Wake- 
fields; all postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. John B. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 











Cabbage and Tomatoes, 














Plants from best seed; Cabbage, Tomato: $1, 1,000. 
Onions: $1.25, 1,000. Prompt shipments. Albert Har- 
rington, Thomasville, Ga. 

Cabbage plants, $1.50 delivered. Pe plants, $2 

All for im- 


delivered. Tomato plants, $1.50 deliver 
mediate shipment, C, Sutton, Adel, Ga. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS: $2, 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. 
WAKEFIELD weoere oor CABBAGE 

, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; over 5,000 at $1.00. 


First class plants, full count, prompt 
shipments absolutely guaranteed, 











POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Buchanan's Cabbage plants; finest grown; 500, . 75; 
1,000, $3.25; postpaid. Buch s, Memphis, Tenn. 











wi Flat Dutch frostproof Cab- 
$1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1; Tomato $1; 
Porto Rico a 
ship- 





C hh 
bage plants: 
Collard $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; 
1.75. Good plants, ng packed. Prompt 
ment. Quitman Plant .. Quitman, Ga. 


Wakefield Cabbage ee rar same 
received. Postpaid: 500, $1; 1 $1.50. pressed, 
$1 thousand. Ratistaction cloned or money back. Not 
@ complaint this season. Bank reference. Dealers 
wanted. Middle Georgia Plant Farm, Senola, Ga. 


Fine Plants.—Selected, 50 to bunch; mixed varieties 
labeled separate. Cabbage, Flat Dutch, Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield; Tomato, Greater Baltimore, 
Earliana, Beauty, and Stone ; Onion, Crystal ‘ax and 

Above named pt, —™ postpaid: 50, 25c; 
106, 35¢: 200, 50c; 500, $ $1.75; express, $1 
thousand. 





day order 





Sweet Peppers, Ruby og A Pimento and 
Hot, postpaid: 50, 30c; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50; express, $2 thousand. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, 
Georgia, 





Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field 
grown, strong, well rooted, from treated seeds. Cab 

bage, fifty to bundle, moss to roots, labeled with va- 
riety mamed: Jersey Barly Charleston Wakefield, 


nd Late Fiat cam. 
gevtoate: as + 200, T5e; 
Express. 





a 
~ Fg $1.25; 1,0 


1000, $4.50. Puli 
count, prompt shipment, = BA ‘satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write us for seed and plant catalog. 
Union Plant Company, Torarkans, Arkansas. 
Schroer‘s Reliable Plants.—Listen, don’t take chances 
—pay little more and get the best. We do not sub- 


collect, 





stitute and guarantee to satisfy you. eo imme- 
diate shipment, prepaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000 $2.25 col- 
lect: 1,000, $1.50. Collards, LB 1,000, 51.50; 


1 Bermuda and Crystal Wax On- 
prepaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; collect, $1 per 
. _ Tomatoes, roots mossed and wrapped in wax 
paper, June Pink, Bonny Best, Florida Special, Great- 
er aw and Marglobe i os resisting, prepaid: 
100, 60c; 200, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; collect: 
1,000, $2; 5,000 or more, $1. 7% per 1,000. ‘Potatoes, 
government yg —— Rico, Early Triumph, 
Pumpkin Yam and Big Stem Jersey, 
prepaid: 500, "4. 3001 ooo” $2. 50; collect: 1,000, $1.75; 
5,000 and over, $1.50 per 1,000, ‘Schroer Piant’ Farms, 


Valdosta, Ga. 
POTATOES 


$2 thousand, 








Porto Rico postpaid. 


B. E. Tucker, Cullman, 
J. H. & J. C. Gute. Soe eee Ga.—Porto Rican 
Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. 


Potato pla ~_ 














ingposted Porto — plants: $2.25, 1,000; postpaid. 
W. G. Andergon, Ashland, Ala, ers Plant Farms, Baxley. Ga. 
Potato Plants.—Good plants, prompt shipment. Write Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, April, May and 
for prices. Hoke Deen, Baxley, Ga. . June delivery, $2 housand; over 5,000 at $1.75. 
First class plants, full count, prompt shipments guar-_ 
Porto Rico, Nancy a potatoes and Cabbage plants, anteed. We are reliable. Have your banker look us 
1.75 thousand. J. J. Johns, Wausau, Fla up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Certified Pink 8 Yellow Porto Rican Potato plants, 
charges collect: 3,000, $5; 5,000, $8; $2.15 postpaid. 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga, 


Porto Rico Potaté Plants.—Orders booked now; cash 
with order: $1.75 thousand; 5,000 up, $1.50 per 1,000. 
a. 








L. Johnson, Plant Man, Alma, G 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants bin wi now. 1,000, 
$2.25; postpaid. 5,000 at $1.75. 1,000, $1.50; 


postpaid, Bonnie Plant Co., Union oo TE Ala. 

Certified Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants, 
Apr June shipments, B per 1,000; 5,000 and 
up, $1.75; delivered. W. H. Story, Rienzi, Miss. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand f.0o.b. 
Baxley. Tomato plants, per thousand. April and 
May delivery. Economy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Pure Improved certified Porto Rico Potato plants 
ready for shipment; moss packed. 2 per i, ; 8,000 
up, $1.50 per 1,000. Bibb Plant Co., Route Number 3, 

acon, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and — 
delivery, $1.75 per thousand; 00 lots $16. Gua 
antee satisfaction or money back. J, I. Hughes, Rock: 
ingham, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants now ready; 














$1.90 per thou- 





The Progressive Far 








BEANS 
90- Dey Velvet Beans in 2% bushel bags, $2 
T. K. Chance, Alexander, Ga. 
Choice reeleaned Early Speckled Velvets, 
Cc. H. Cooke, ee Ga. 
Soybeans; receivers ~ oe Write Ci 
irain Company, Norfolk, Va. ~ = 


“Recleaned Select Seed Velvets. —Eariy rae oS le; 
Pak 





50 bag, 








$1.10 bushel, 























Bynch $3. Satisfaction guarant 
Tennille, Ga. 

For Sale.—Early Speckled Velvet Beans; best in 
years. Prepaid state points. two bushel bags, only 
$1.50 per bushel, Plant to June. W. H. King, Lu- 
verne, Ala. 

Early Speckled Seed Velvets, $1.10 bushel; Osceo 
$1.50 bushel; pure Bunch Velvets, $3_ bushel. Prenel 

ts, Murphy & Palos, 


Semdscevitien” Ga. 








CANE 


Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup 
Has produced two hundred gallons syrup to acre. 
pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Fine quality Early Amber, Orange or Red Top 
seed, 3%c pound. Texas or Japenese Ribbon or Honey 
Dew, 6c come Sudan Grass, 6c pound. All half cent 
higher 50 pounds or less. Remember I am headquar- 
ters for Peas, Velvet Beans, Peanuts. Geo, M. Callen, 
Selma, Ala. 


All cane don’t make good syrup. 
when you can = tested and field selected seed, 100% 
pure, from a farm in the syrup business 15 years, 
Sold 1927 crop $1. , gallon from the famoug_ African 
Honey variety. these seed plants acre, $1 





10 
Buchanan’s, 





Cane 





Why take chances 












































sand; five ti or more; $1.75, 1,000; f.0.b. Nine postpaid; 10 pounds $2, postpaid; 50 pounds up, $e 
years in business and not a kick. J. G. Purcell & pound collect. More syrup, less seed. Order now, 
Sons, Baxley, Ga. Prompt delivery. Diamond Hill Farm, Level Land, 
Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, i liate de- & _¢. a atataen 
livery: $2, 1,000; 5,000 or over: $1.75, 1,000; f.0.b. CHUFAS 
Mershon, Ga. Count and quality guaranteed. Tyre 
Farms, Merson, Ga. High grade Chufa seed for sale, i per bushel; $2.25 
per half bushel; $1.50 per peck. T. S. Faulk & Co., 
Sweet Potato Slips.—State inspected; Nancy Hall and Samson, Ala. 
two varieties Porto Rico slips, the very best, at $1.50 
per thousand. Send money order only. John Bittinger, CORN 
dr., Bt. % Cullman, Als. Al der’s Mosbys, $2 f.0.b. Cordova, Ala. G. L. 
os a aye io. Neng a. Po- Alexander. 
tato plants 1,000; over five thousand, 75, tone . 
Tomatoes: $1, 1,000. Full count guaranteed. Dowdy Tennessee Red Cob and Neal’s Paymaster; tipped 
Bros. Plant Co., Alma, Ga. and nubbed by hand; $2.40 per bushel; 4 bushel nts, 
; * a x a Tine $2 per bushel. Boyd Bros. & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 
mprove orto can, ancy all anc r - 
umph Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.75 ay field selected Neal’s Paymaster. Prize 
per 1,000. Prompt service, satisfaction guaranteed. ere i pty pe -,-2 os Le see. mS. 
Altman Plant“Co., Alma, Ga. J. W. Davis, Birchwood, Tenn. 
> >, ~ 
a. ., © go Rice Bete ane foo. sie Ps Buchanan’s Golden Prolific Corn.—Greatest yellow 
sey Wakefield Cabbage plants, $1 thousand. Satisfac- pw ye BL og My 8 _-.% Baseegee’ 8 Pay- 
tion guaranteed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. paid Cataluaad fees. ushaban's, ‘Memphis, A ag 





Certified Porto Rico Potato plants; orders now com- 


000, $2.25; postpaid. 








Improved Mosby’s Prolific.- —Field selected from de- 
Long, thi 


























ing for April and May shipping; 1, 
10,000, $17.50, expressed. Prompt shipments. Novelty ed stalk, we douite alle eee z= 
. } . ro 
Plant Co., P. O. Box 545, Union Springs, Ala. com. Dek te: ana ae. ho honey 
g1 ae tee, “ts. am, Ste oe ae 500, Mebane, N. 
-85; 1,000, $2 ress . . Te t 
pe A 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75; express: $1.25, 1,000. “ Mosboro (Seed ga BS a a 
" an 
Satisfaction guaranteed. T. R. Denby, Tifton, Ga. venue. Best results plant basine and bottoms middie 
Porto Rico ys plants, rl delivery. Full count of May. ushel $2.50; half bushel for $1.50. Wade's 
guaranteed, 1,000 lots $2; 5,000 more, $1.75. Terms Seed Dax Vincent, Ala. 
fash with order. fo Bandy Baxley State Bank. Alta- 
maha Plant Co., Wilson Baxley, Manager, Baxley, Ga. COTTON 
Porto Rico Potato plants at $1.50 per thousand. Cotton Seed.—Good quality gin run Cook’s cotton 
Big Stem Jersey Potato plants at $1.75 per thousand; seed, $1.50 per bushel over 10 bushel lots; $1.60 per 
25c per thousand less on each variety for 5,000 or in less than 10 bushel lots. Good planting seed. Bal- 
mere. These prices fob, Reddick, cash with order. lard Brothers, Troy, Ala. 
. W. Forbes, Reddick la. 
~ Porto Rican Potato ‘plants, $ $2.25 tl thousand, postage WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND 
prepaid. Cash with orders. Advise booking at once BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 
to get them when wanted. jam begins first half Graded; 40% lint; 98% germination; $1.25 


April. Write for agency proposition. Bullard Broth- 








Porto Rico plants: 2, 1,000; over 5,000, $1.75; cash 
with order. Buchans Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand f.o.b. 














Porto Rican Potato plants, five thousand and up, 
express, $1.75 thousand, cash with order. Advise plac- 
ing orders now to get plants date wanted. TEarly va- 
rieties Cabbage and Tomatoes, March and April, $1 





























Cabbage plants $1. McLeod Bros, Valdosta, Ga. thousand. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 
Porto Rico plants: $3, 1,000; over 5,000, $1.75; cash 
with orders. Mrs. . Thomas, Surrency, Ga. STRAWBERRY 
Porto Rico, — a Potato and Cabbage plants, Bverg —Ev 
$1.75 per thousand. West Florida Plant Co., Chip- A I re ig ag 
ley ,Fla. _—— _——— a 
Potato plants, as good as they grow, $2 per 1,000. TOMATOES 
Place your order now. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cull- 
man, Ala, Tomato plants: 25¢, $0: $1.25, 1,000; delivered. 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; "annie Young, Chipley, Fis. 
10,000 up, $1.50; cash with order. Crest Hill Farm, Millions Tomato plants. 200, 50c; 500, $1. Cab- 
Ocilla, Ga. bage plants: 250, = 500, oD pepeets. — 
F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall ant Darien, Ga vextih-seines — 
Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000 - : 
more, $1.60, Tifton’s Reliable Fusie. ae planta, Gos and 
Guaranteed pure inspected Potato plants, leading ie ag Ah =] tatone ae Sues, wormed 
varieties, $2.25 delivered. Ready. James Chauncey, feauty and John Baer. Postpaid: 250, $1; 500, $1.50; 
Screven, Ga. 1,000, $2.50. Express collect, $1.50 thousand. | Tifton 
Miles Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga.—Porto Rican and Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. 


April and May delivery, at 














bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mountville, S. C. 
Pure Acala cotton seed, 
Long Valley Farm (late 
ter, N. C. 
For Sale.—200 bushels pure Cook 307-6 Wilt 
sistent cotton . Franklin County 
Russellville, Ala. 





graded, $1.5 
w. 


10 per bushel. 
Christian), Manches- 





Re- 
rm Bureau, 





SUMMEROUR’S 
THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF 
IS STILL 


THE MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN! 


For particulars, write 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED co. 








Box B Norcross, Ga. 
CROTALARIA 
For Sale.—Crotalaria $1 per pound; 76,000 seed 
per pound. 3 an acre. Crotalaria returns 


twice as much nitrogen ad organic aus y 


» Wile 





























































































Ni Hall P jants, 
B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA $2 ‘er 1.000; ten thoustnd or more, $1.75, Prompt NURSERY STOCK and 3 to 4 times as much as beggarweed. 
— a - Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. B.S - 
F fc 5 G — , ‘ ‘ ; 
an eareele Gila tian, TE mt N00, Outone Cerne Iatrared Fac aicen heakaa cian Best parities. Fries right, Gulganen wasted Con FLOWERS 
prices, Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. Semetess: $3, = a ee ae | ae Soaks — eo : ——— Buchanan’s Zinnias.—Finest grown. Ten ckets, 
count, promp' . . . Cham ° na Trees. — 
ann eee: ‘ee 1, a Pint {Growers = Georgia. Concerd Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. wanted. — colors, 75e postpaid. Buchanan's. Mem- 
change, Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. GRASS 
Frostproof Bg Ye $1, 1,000, Tomato phate: Carpet Grass, 15¢ pound. White Sweet Clover, 12. 
, 1,000. : 
Se THE TREND OF THE MARKETS ar eae ay Se 
preef Cabbage 1,000; Collard Buehanan’s Sudan Grass.—Free of Johnson grass and 
Tomato 45 Ruby Ki — Bermuda Onion 3! H Ii . . h ° k yy 100 us sats: = we lan = 
Porto Rico Potato $1.75. per $8: Williams, Quitman, E following prices show for each product named the prices a week ago, Seamaare Shain ton 500 pounds 
Geor! a — —— t. .—— ago, a yr ago, val average ve war ibe ow New SRANUTS 
Frost " Tomato, Bermuda Onions, w ork prices are used for cotton eorgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
nd yellow, Pri Onion plants. All varieties, $1 ’ ? unnet 
thousand, = AF » Guarantee ‘Plant " for cottonseed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed: Peanata, 120 3, ‘37.80. ¥. i Bush. Aivans, 
, re-war eorgia. 
Cabbage and Tomato Biante: 100, 30¢; 75e; 500, Last Week Month A Year A (1910-14) Seed Peanuts.—Selected, recleaned Alabama —< 
11; "1,000, $1.75: postpaid. Porto Rice Potato plants, ee GS €eR MOWER AGO 1 cOr 190 pounds ; Whi nish, $ 
2-25 express collect, Raleigh “Plant Company, ‘Ra: Cotton, spot middling, fb. ......... $0.2055  $0.1990  $0.1460  $0.1300 Spntred pounts pounds. Arnold: & Strickland. Clie Ais. 
eo Eg a Saba ai Cotton seed, per ton in carlots...... 52.75* 48.00** bea eeoves mom, AO ee Poomate, Flic pee “Tae 
1,000. Onions, $1. Good plants and Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish shelled, 1b.. 07% 08 10% aeesee oma, 4%c pound. All kinds Peas. Write Geo. M. 
cw ad - hy yu guaranteed. “Reliable Plant Farm, Teeth Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 2.05 2.20 ~' 4 Callen, Selma, Ala aR 
ONS, GUOVUNE, CU. niki cecccccass. WHO 8.00 I mS Seed. —SpanishP pound. Ins 
Cabbage, Tomato ’ eanuts, pound: 30. pound 
Sec: See SLT eee. ee Cem, Pompei: 31.50. 55 RIS BRE TR Ore es oe oa a 49 49% 29 gh aye Re mats, T 4c. pound | ey 
sient. Tmavii $2.50.’ Thom- Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12. 28 12.21 9.65 7.11 1606, Birmingham, Ala. mare —— 
a a . ET Eggs, "fresh firsts, WE Si vhs gcse dk 260%; 27% 23% 21 
Onion $14 romeo 81; Hi Ring is. Popper, $2: BE, Bs Ps aS vcs deb ocdeceercese | eee 28 2g 16 Bechansn’s Dwarf Eases Rape.—Best forage crop for 
Porto Rico Potato $1.75 Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu 75 1.63% 13434 1.09 qomg Gok, 5 peat Oh; 5 pownte, 61_Fe; peer: 
rari ere Cavbae 1 scx Corn, No. 2 mized, bu. ..... eee 103% 1004° oes 624 Seer hee. os 
“Onions me ‘price. Stone and Baltimore Oats, No. 2 white, Bu. ..cceccicsee 67 61% ATV; 44%, 1 Gap cad col Compe FL Vana, ies 
si pena _pald eat in 1,000, $1.59, Moss packed, Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........«.. 18.50 17.50 rag J 17.15 Birmingham, Ala. 
* April 5. ** March 16. *** No. 4. Choice sound Mixed iad Vail Bess 
. = Tomato, Cum Early Speckled eet 1.16 Te bushel. 
nea eee reo, Ste a ‘a0 New York October cotton futures (April 19), 19.67. # Fg 1 a Brunson, S. nae 's 
Se 2000." All, pest: (Classified ads. on next pare) 
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April 28, 1928 


LIVESTOCK COURSE FEATURE 
OF WAPI 


FEATURE of special interest to 

farmers and stockmen will be pre- 
sented over Radio Station WAPI during 
the week beginning Monday, April 30. 
It is a livestock short course including 
lectures on the following subjects: A 
livestock lecture by Prof. J. C. Grimes 
at noon Tuesday; discussions of interest 
to dairymen by Prof. W. H. Eaton at 
noon Wednesday and at noon Thursday ; 
care and management of hogs by W. C. 
Taylor at noon Friday; and at noon Sat- 
urday the livestock short course will be 
concluded with a round-table discussion. 


Other educational features will include 
a discussion on harmful garden insects 
by W. A. Ruffin at fioon Monday; a book 
review Tuesday night; a review of busi- 
ness conditions by Prof. W. B. England 
at noon Wednesday; a current topic by 
Dr. Geo. Petrie Thursday night; “Aunt 
Sammy” at noon Friday; and a talk on 
“Better Homes” by Miss May I. Cure- 
ton at noon Saturday. 

Programs are presented from 12 to 1 
p. m., daily, except Sunday; and 9 to 10 
p. m., Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day. Weather forecasts and market news 
are presented twice on each noon pro- 
gram. P. O. DAVIS. 


IT’S THIS WAY 


Answers to Question on Page 17 


INK bollworm. 
2. Barron, Wisconsin. 


3. When on the upward trend, hog prices 
have averaged 36 months in that direction. 


4, Thirty-one months. 

5. From 5 to # years. 

6. Six per cent. 

7. One per cent. 

8 By the sale of bonds which are secured 
by the mortgages on the farms. 

9. By forming local loan associations, 


10. Purchasing power refers to the quantity 
of other products that one product will buy. 
If a bushel of wheat would buy 10 pounds of 
sugar last year and only 9 pounds this year, 
then the purchasing power has declined. 


| GEORGIA’S AIR SERVICE 


HE time of broadcasting from the 

studio of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture has been moved up one 
half hour. The ‘program now starts at 
1:30 Eastern Time instead of 2:00 p. m. 
The relay is through WSB, Atlanta, Ga. 
For the week April 30-May 5 the follow- 
ing program will be given by the college 
staff unless otherwise noted. 























4 





April 30, “Farm Water Supply,” by Profes- 
sor M. E. Brand; “Economic Uses of Milk 
Goats on Cotton Farms,” by F. R. Edwards, 
Georgia Experiment Station; Report of the. 
Second Georgia National Egg-laying Contest, 
by F. E. Mitchell; “Side Application of Fer- 
tilizers,” by G. A. Crabb; “Opportunities in 
the Field of Agricultural Chemistry,” by L. 
M, Carter; and “Springtime Is Club Time,” 
by G. V. Cunningham. 


____ WHY GROW PINES? 


t 
+ 








ECAUSE :— 

Pines are the most profitable crop 

that can be grown on some kinds of land. 

Pine timber, the country over, is rapid- 

ly becoming depleted and is increasing 
in value, 

Pines grow faster than most other 
kinds of trees and as a rule yield more 
profit per acre. 

Pines made to grow on cut-over or on 
worn-out, broken, wet, steep, sandy, and 
inaccessible lands on farms would mean 
millions of acres of idle lands brought 
back into profitable use. 

Pines are easily regenerated by nature 
following right cutting or by means of 
sowing the seed-or setting out small seed- 
ling trees. 

Pine timber is readily marketable. 

Pine timberland, well set with trees and than 
Properly protected from -fire,* means an 


= 


asset of increasing value—a bank account 
for your sons’ and daughters’ education, 
and relief in times of emergency. 
W. R. MATTOON, 
Extension Forester, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


HE successful gardener is not the 
one who digs and sweats over his 
weeding in the heat of July but the one 
whose garden goes into the hot «months 
without any weeds in it. “Catch them 


young and treat them rough” is good 
weed advice. 


Tncle Ab Says 


The man who gets 
what he deserves is the 
one who works for it. 








Farmers’ Exchange 





PEAS 














BABY CHICKS 
NEW LOW PRICES 

Triple Pay Strain Bloodtested Texas Ac- 
credited icks. Prices after May 15 or 
100: Leghorns $9.50; Anconas $10; Red 
$10.50; Black — Remwcnney 
White Rocks, $11; Butt O ingtons, $11.50; 
White Orpingtons, Whiee inorcas, $12.50; 
Heavy Assorted $8.50, 100% alive, prepaid. 
Catalog free. 
SANITARY HATCHERY 

eimar, Texas 





Box 100, 





(21) 537 
MISCELLANEOUS | 


For Sale Cheap.—Filour, Corn and Feed Mill in best 
T< se section of Georgia. J. W. Woolfolk, Fort 
alley, a. 











BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
For Sale.—Best a Bee Hives and ne 
Pr Send catalogue. Stover 
Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Mise: 
FARM MACHINERY 
Good gee for sale cheap. Homer Robinson, 
Ja. 














Blue Ribbon super quality, — tested -_~ Old- 
est hatchery in Georgia, Y experience. 
of satisfied customers. Better on ever. ‘Lower prices. 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons : 100, $12.50; 500, $60. Mixed 
heavies: 100, $10; 500, 5. horns, Anconas, 
layers: 100, $10; 500, $47.50. None 
100% arrival. Prepaid. Blue 
Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANCONAS 


Anconas: $12, 100; postpaid, c.o.d. 
Wiggins, Miss. 








Blair Bex Farm, 





3 head my Single Comb) Anconas. 
Miss. 


Sheppard bred _ cock: 
Eges: $1, 15. M. M. McMullan, Whynot, 
CORNISH 


Dark Cornish.—Nabob strain, prize winners. Eggs: 
15, $2; 2, $2.75; postpaid. W. B. Hubbard, Pratt- 


ville 
GAMES 


























Fort Payne, - 
Green Pea Shellers. Free information. Bullard 
Machine » Roseboro, N. C. 
.HIDES—FURS—WOOL 
Wool high. Write Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 
HONEY 





Bulk Comb and Extracted Honey ready May Ist. 
E. F. Bussey & Co., Enigma, Ga. 
KODAK FINISHING 
~ Films “Developed.—Six pictures 25c, Reid Studios, 

N. Ldttle Rock, Ark, 
Kedak homage | by mail. Prompt service; mes 
work. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir 


a. Kedak Finishing aa mg SO by “ma 
ry and service. P. 
Ala. 

















Irish Black Breasted Red Game eggs, 15 for $1.50; 
baby chicks 25c each. Grown stock at bargain prices. 
Walter Lester, Columbiana, Ala. 


Free developing of roll films. High glossy print, 
Se to 5c. a « & Co., autrorized Bastman agen, 
Birmingham, 





LEGHORNS 
“3 Sale.—White Leghorn cockerels, a weeks old. 











H. Talford, 603 2nd Ave., Boyles, 

— Leghorns.—Choice stock and eggs reasonable, 
from my state winners. .Circular. rt". B. Howser, 
Booneville, Miss. Rave 

lets. —10, § Comb White Leghorns, 8, 


Pullets. 000 Single 
10, 12, 14, 16 weeks old, 


Trial Ofte: — Fie film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa 





High Class Koda’ —Roll films devel 
ke Printe 4c te €e. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 














220 to 328 egg ancestry. Whit we 2 
Wonder Blue Pea, will not climb corn; land builder. e, - downy Goose Feathers. H. Thos. 
5 pounds $1, prepaid, J. A. Cliften, Russellville, Ark. Haneon and Wyeko® strsine. Satisfaction Susranieed, aatheny, Mansfield, La. 
SAGRAIN | ‘ tree, ae Leghorn Farm. & Salerno, Fla. Establish- PATENTS 
ed 1 7 
Sagrain $1.50; 10 bashels, $1.25 bushel, J. M. commercialized. Patented or atented. 
Thompson, Spring City, Tenn. nae ROCKS Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louts, 





ee ag + ange A. tested; $2.50 
bushel. Fisher, lzoni, Miss. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


note from large Excell Watermelous, $1 pound. W. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 











Park’s purebrec rred Rocks; two mas $2, - 
paid. | Lizzie Campbell Meridianville, Ala 


a Thomegon’s Ringlet Barred Rocks.— Rees breeding 





Patents.—Write te B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Honorable methocts. 





stock, baby chicks. Mrs. BR. M. Rawlini Mill- 


brook, ‘an. 
Aristocrat Barr Rock 
free. Tnguiries sollelte. 





eges for sale. Price list 
James P. Alldredge, Rt. 1, 





For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Pea- 
nuts, Chufas, Cotton Seed, gg = varieties. H. M. 
Franklin & Company, Tennille. 

oe, Atate seed, ae per 7 Sweet Clover 

est 95% p seed if not satis- 
5 = a — Sermon, Concordia, Kansas. 

For Sale.—Field Velvet Beans, Seed Corn, 
Cotten Seed, Runner , Serghum seed, Sudan, 
Carpet Grass, Bermuda, Watermelon and Cantaloupe 
seed. V. R. Bush & Co., Albany, Ga. 











$1.75 bushel; 
Bae Rye, 


For Sale.—Wiisen Black Soybeans, 
Virginia Brown Soybeans, $2 bushel. 
$1.50 bushel, future shipment. New recleaned, 
fine germination. Joseph EB. Holland, “Milford, Dela. 


Alfalfa $6.50; Red Clover $12; White Scarified Sweet 
Clover $4.20; Timothy $2; Alsike Clover Ew mixed 
Alsike and Timothy $4; Blue Grass $2.50; Orchard 
Grass $2.40; Red Top $2.10; btw Brags free. 
Tests about 96% pure. Send for free samples and 
special price list. Standard Seed Company, 9 Hast 
Fifth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Reliable farmers’ 








Early Amber Sorghum, 3%ec pound in 100 pound bags; 
unds $1. 


Dixie Hene} Drip syrup cane, 10 $1.75. Corn 
seed: White Dent, Golden Dent, annamaker’s Ellis, 
Hastings Prolific or Mexican June, pound. Pop- 
corn, Lic pound, Cattail Millet, ie pound. Grass 

Cash with or- 


Bermuda, 8 
= * Gott “Mercantile Co., Enterprise, 


[POULTRY AND. EGGS | 








RHODE —— 


Single Comb year Rhode Island Red 
eee, SF Seem. Mrs. ..D it ooker Bt. 1. Hackle~ 
ure, % 


Roberts’ Single Comb Reds.—Our pullet No. 5 in 
Auburn contest has laid 86 eggs in last 88 days. There's 
yet time to own some of this ee Set es eee 
Kees from the special mating that produced her: $2. 

15; $5.50, 50; $10 hundred; delivered. Joe R. haere, 
Collinsville, ‘Ala. 


Eggs Half Price.—Single Comb ~My 
from Mahood’s best pens, $5 for 15. Cock from best pens 
mated with selected heavy layers, 
heavy layers, $1.50 for 15; $6 hundred. 


$2 for 15. Whi 
Alabama vs $1 for 15; $5 hundred. 
Yolande, Ala 
DUCKS—GEESE 
Pekin baby ducklings, 30c. ay 15, $1.50; 
108, 0. Se: prepaid. John Shepherd, Rt Barlington, 


PEA FOWL 























John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 
“ae ecgs, $7 a dozen. RB. E. 


Peafowl wanted. 








Pure Bourbon Red 
Mitchell, ee 


Giant Bronze tui = eges; sired 47 pound tom. 
Bronze Farm, trew Haven, Ky. 





Washington, D. C. 

Patents.—Time counts in soviving for patents. Den't 
Sw to aden oe ideas. Send sketch or 
moctel for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Ne charge information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered Pat- 





ent Attorney, T7-W Bank Building, (directly 
across street from Patent ), Washington. D. C. 





Ozment help you qualify for a government 
joo “s135 9250" month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, . Louis. Mo. 


TOBACCO 
Leaf Tobacco.—Good sweet chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 
10, $2. Smoking, 5 pounds 90c; 10, $1.50.% United 
Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 











Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 
Tobacco.—Gaaranteed, postpaid, good red leaf. Juicy 
Soe 5 — * $1.50: 10 pounds $2.75. Smoking 
Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 
Guaranteed Homespun ‘a~n: —Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. United ~My Bardwell, Ky. 











Tobacco. er Sweetieaf; mellow, aged; smok- 
ing, 10 pounds $1. Chewing $1.75. ‘Pay when re- 
ceived. Kentucky , e_Pevere Ky. 


pare Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade eusrantced Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when recetved. Valley M.-, Murray, 
Kentucky. 


, Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; 








ten pounds picked 





Mammoth Bronze eggs, fifty cents each, delivered. 
Lewis Feider, Rt. 2. M@pgtgomery, Ala. 




















Lollar’s Kodak Finishing lies mail, Good two-year Tour a ay 
Best work and service. P. ober , + ey Eggs for hatelfing, 50c each. Delivered by parcel post. 
Ala. Ww. Hooks, Pittsview, Ala. x 

BABY CHICKS 
Pound alae chia Aer baby pullete Soe. Winter | LIVESTOCK 
Ege Farm, Hillsboro, I. 





Real Leghorn chieks; will sell April and May at 
ten dollars a hundred, delivered; English strain. Shoal 
Poultry Farm, Lavonia, Ga. 
Buchanan's Famous + Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, 
White Leghorns. 25, $4.25; 50, $8; 100, $15; postpaid, 
Catalogue free. | Buchanan’ %, Memphis, Tenn. 


Purebred Baby Chicks.—Highest quality, yet mod- 
erate prices. Chicks c.o.d. to you, we stand the risk; 
turn them down on arrival if not satisfied. Laurel 


Raby Chick Co., Rt, 1, Laurel, Miss. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From vigorous, heavy-laying stock. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Seriene seeeoee. 
RDELE HATCHE 
Cordele, Ga. 

C.o.d. Chicks—7%c up. Pay when you get them. 
Bred to lay. Do lay. Finest aw. guaranteed. 100% 
live delivery. Write Rex Poultry Company, Box 305, 
Clinton, Mo. 

Shipped in free brooders, no chilling. Barred Rocks, 
Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $10; heavy 
— ." Prepaid, live delivery. Ozark Farms, West- 
D 5 o. 


“EGGBREED” CHICKS 
If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
eggs and strong vitality, do not look any further. 
Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
White bogey Buff Orpingtons: 6. LSaee for 100; 
$65.00 for 500. Heavy assorted: $13 for 100; 
360.00 for 500. 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 
1116 Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 

Since 1888 


Big Discount.—Quality chicks. 
breeds $8. Heavy breeds $10 and up. 
Poultry book free. Chicks guaranteed. 
Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

Baby Chicks. ‘% g- Rocks, ae » ~ per 100. 

White Leghorns, $13 100. Assorted for broilers, 
$10 per 100. Prepaid, Plive delivery aeataek. H. C, 
Brakebill Hatchery, Rockford, Tenn. 


BOOTH CHICKS 7c UP 





























Heavy layers. Light 
100% _ alive. 
Mathis Farms, 








BOOTH FARMS, Box 541, Clinton, on 


It’s blood that Witte Lectonne =e a 
yang ae as 













= pouliry" breeder. [3 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Finest Registered Durocs.—Weaned pigs. Beechcroft 
Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 








tion. . . 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier M. D. Biggs. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel in 
country. Steady work, good profits. MeConnon 
ee Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
“ane Let us train you to be an — automobile 











yg og and ot a good job for oe = pe 
ane . > 8 jo negroes taken. »00kle 
a ered Duroce — All anes ont em, Golem te Seite Nashtlite “Auto “School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
ville, ‘Tenn. om. 





0. 1. C. 


Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
Virginia. 








POLAND-CHINAS 


| AGENTSWANTED | 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Concord 





Registered Poland Chinas, 2 months old, $10. John 
Craig, Scooba, Miss. 
Reduced price on Big Bone Poland China and from 
large litters. J. N. Morrow, Aliceville, Ala 
Registered Poland Chinas, all ages; cholera immune. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. Jacks, Stewart. Miss. 


Closing out my entire herd of registered Poland 
China hogs. Write for prices. Riverside Stock Farm, 
Sycamore, Ala. 


One Big Type Poland China boar, two years old, 
well grown, registration papers furnished, fifty dollaré. 
Albert Hollingsworth, Lincoln. Ala. 


GUERNSEYS 


10 Guernsey dairy gerd calves. 


liger, Wauwatosa, 

JERSEYS 
~Carload registered Jerseys wanted. Give full de- 
scription and ‘co first letter. Howard Whitworth, 
Summit, Miss. Bas 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Wanted—Several registered and good 
and Guernsey calves, 3 to 6 months old. 
Columbiana, Ala 

DOGS 


For Sale.—Registered vo pups; males $10. Write 
Joseph @wens, Troy, Ala 

eye age Pox Terriers Police pups. Lists 1c. 
Pete Slater, P. Pana. Til. 

a Stephen puppies, shipped on approval. H. 
w. estnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Pedigreed Collie H oo $10 to $12; females 
MT. Upchurch Goro 


Beautiful White Collie 7 sable markings. 
Purebred mates $6. G. B. Ppartlett, Leaf, Ga. 


Pedigreed Pylice Puppies.—Females $10; males $15. 
Shipped ced Titec Thempson, ‘Mimore. Minn. 


io aa Soe cram Bat Bes 




















Write L. Terwil- 











grade Jersey 
Walter Lester, 





























Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonélerfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

Wanted.—Societies needing money to sell our superior 
Moth Proofing. ence a for samples. Katatex Research 
Laboratories, Milwauk Wis. 

We start “you oa a dollar. Soaps. Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. . Me. 

Salesman to handle a line of high grade industrial 
and house Paint in every community. Experience 
necessary, Tillman Paint Co.. Selma, Ala. 

Three ge Honeymoon Dresses. $2.98. 
store prices. daily easy. Beautiful outft free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dent. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package ‘oliette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 














Beats 








Agents.—We start you in business — help you suec- 
ceed. No capital or experience n Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 





Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. 
your own products, Toilet Articles, Household Special- 
ties, ete. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. Na- 
tional Scientifie Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 
Virginia. 





A paying position open to representative of charac- 
orders Hosiery direct to Goo 


oo permanent. Writ for is Get: 
i 3 e now js - 
ting Ahead.” Tanners ©o., 624 Bo. C St 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE WOODS BURNER, THE CURSE OF THE SOUTH 


N APPROPRIATE message for every Southern farmer this. “American 
Forestry Week” is sounded in the following ringing paragraphs from 


Col. Wm. B. Greeley, formerly 
States Department of Agriculture:— 


“A prosperous South must have 
productive forests and range lands, 
but it cannot until woods-burning is 
stopped. 

“Spring is the time of year when 
woods-burning is frequent in the South 
and thousands of valuable trees are 
needlessly injured or destroyed. 


“Woods fires can be stopped in the 
South, because man’ is almost the sole 
cause. Reach the woods-burner with 
the right information, enlist him in 
the movement to raise more and bet- 
ter livestock and timber, and fire pro- 
tection in the South will go forward 
with a ound. 


“The huge economic losses caused 
yearly by woods fires should make 
everybody realize the importance of 
fire prevention. The South is responsi- 
ble for the burning yearly of around 
20,000,000 acres of forest and cut-over 
land or about four-fifths of the total 
forest area burned in the United 
States. This represents a money loss 
running into many millions of dollars. 

“Like the boll weevil, or the cattle 
tick, the woods-burner drags down 
business and undermines the general 
welfare. Because of him only a 
small percentage of merchantable sec- 
ond-growth timber, which could have 


chief of the Forestry Service, United 


replaced the virgin stand, is now 
available on cut-over lands. Because 
of him land values have suffered, in- 
dustries and population have moved 
out; and idle acres have multiplied. 
Because of him millions of* young 
forest Seedlings which in a short time 
would have constituted a valuable as- 
set te landowners have been annually 
licked up by the flames, to say noth- 
ing of other forms of injury to for- 
est growth. 

“The South cannot afford to permit 
the woods-burner to stand in the way 
of attaining its rightful place in the 
economic life of the country. Unlike 
the West, where serious fire losses are 
caused by lightning, the South has it 
within its power to eliminate its for- 
est fire risk, for which man alone is 
practically responsible. Man-caused 
forest fires are prevented by curbing 
careless fire. users and by firm deal- 
ings with the malicious fire-setter. 

“Forestry cannot and will not be 
safely practiced in the South until the 
man who burns the woods is held to 
strict accountability for his acts. The 
irresponsible burner must be banished 
from the woods and the well-inten- 
tioned burner must squarely face the 
responsibility incurred when he starts 
fire on his own land.” 
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You’re paying for fences why not own them 











DRIVE Steel = 
Fence Posts || 
—don’t DIG 



































post holes. 

















7 Make your Farm 


hit on all Four 


; . When you’re depending on one big 
, “money crop” and neglecting the food- 


stuffs, cattle, 


hogs and poultry, your 


farm is missing on three cylinders and 
you’re getting just about twenty-five per 


cent 


efficiency out of jt. Fenc 


= fences—are as necessary for profitable 
1 OS PD ae farming as your plows. 
SS Se Gt There’s no fence that has all the advan- 


of Dixisteel woven wire fence. It’s 


= a a ae ame | oa po cin le “just right,” heavy enough to 
i resist rust, smooth enough to 


revent 


cracking my) soma & All wires are full size 
ro 


and made m 


the right kind of steel, 


produced in our own furnaces. Made 
to stand Southern sun and rain. Each 


joint of Dixisteel Fence has 
lete “— 
fodee ¥ © wavy tension curves 
— wires allow for contraction when it’s 
cold, 
tough, springy. steel wires also bring the 
fence back into normal 
ressure is removed and 
ences taut, straight, and new-looking 
for years. Dealers everywhere carry the 
full line of Dixisteel Fence—ask for it 
by name. 








There’s a Dixistee! 





You can save money 


on alisetecl fence. 




















LET US SEND 


sage com- 
They will never slip or pull 
in the 


for expansion when it’s hot. These 


ition after 
eep Dixisteel 








ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. A, 


Name 


I want to make more money out of my farm. Send me 
your free booklet, “Farming with Fences.” 











Address 














Tfalk over ftencing with your County 


Agent 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


FREE CHICKS—-Healthy, lusty,-Tenn. Accredited chix. 
Free catalog Cn Oe wg Free Chicks offer. For quick 
service order direct this ad. C.o.d. if desired. Qual- 
ity chix, bargain lara Wh., Br., Bf., Leg., Anc., si 
B. Rox, Reon ; ve. gy the Wh. oo 

= a jute uare ‘ 

‘ba A, Knoxville, Foun. 


Hy. ml $18. i: 


Champion Winter 
Production 


LIVELY BABY CHICKS 


Cup at Ga. Natl. Egg est. 8. C. 
C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred 


Leghorns, a. 
HARRIS’ HATCHERY, Bax F. Gn. 








FLORIDA CONTRIBUTES 
CROTALARIA 


(Conclued from page 18) 





enough seed for a thick volunteer crop 
the following year. Mowed low, it does 
not send out shoots readily. 

When grown for seed, a better yield 
is obtained where the Crotalaria is plant- 
ed in rows. Crotalaria seed should be 
harvested soon. after the seed pods ma- 
ture, or else they are likely to shatter. 
Hand gathering is the method of har- 
vesting used. The seed may be threshed 
by hand, with a flail, or with a pea huller. 
Yields as high as 125 to 175 pounds of 
seed per acre have been recorded by Ex- 
periment Station investigators. 


~ Has Soil-building Power 


As A soil building crop, Crotalaria 
has two advantages—large yield and 
high content-of nitrogen. Tops of Cro- 
talaria plants contain a greater percent- 
age of nitrogen than either beggarweed, 
velvet beans, or cowpeas. The roots do 
not contain quite as high a percentage of 
nitrogen as any of the other three. 

The yield of Crotalaria often is two or 
three times that of either beggarweed, 
velvet beans, or cowpeas. In a three year 
test at Gainesville, the average yield of 
beggarweed was .62 tons per acre; of 
Velvet beans, .85 tons; of cowpeas, 1.10 
tons; and Crotalaria, 2.89 tons. The av- 
erage for two years at Lake Alfred was: 
beggarweed, 2.03 tons; velvet beans, 1.40 
tons; cowpeas, 1.14 tons; and Crotalaria, 
3.69 tons. 

During the three years 1925-1927 corn 
and sweet potatoes were planted follow- 
ing Mexican clover (a non-legume), Cro- 
talaria, velvet beans, cowpeas, and beg- 
garweed. In the case of the corn, the 
average yield for three years shows the 
plots on which Crotalaria and velvet 
beans had been turned to have equal 
yields, and both well ahead of the other 
plots. Sweet potato yields every year 
have been -higher following Crotalaria 
than following any of the other crops. 
The velvet bean and cowpea ‘plots were 
second and third. 

Studies by the Chemistry Department 
of the Florida Experiment Station indi- 
cate that the humus and nitrogen contents 
of the soil are increased more by Cro- 
talaria than by either velvet beans, cow- 
peas, beggarweed, or Mexican clover. 


While Crotalaria will not likely dis- 
place any other leguminous crops al- 
ready grown in the Southeast, particu- 
larly where forage is desired, it seems 
to be an excellent crop to supplemenrit 
them. It grows better than almost any 
other legume on poor sandy soils, seeds 
freely and reseeds well, smothers out 
weeds and undesirable crops, and so far 
seems free from disease and insect pests. 
It is especially desirable as a green 
manure crop in groves and orchards, and 
for a legume to get established in fields 
which might be lying out of cultivation 
for several years. 





| WOODS FIRES—WHO TAKES | 
| THE LOSS? | 


* 





(Concluded from page 8) 


casual observer but which in the aggre- 
gate is probably more costly is the per- 
iodic suppression of young growth, the 
killing out of the small trees of switch 
Size, so small that they are scarcely no- 
ticed. This loss seems so trifling that it 
is difficult to fully appreciate its eventual 
disastrous results. But any one who trav- 
els over the pine lands of the Southern 
States cannot fail to notice enormous 
tracts entirely or largely destitute of any 
tree growth other than scrub oak. Pines, 
fine large trees, once covered these lands. 
Young pines would have taken their 
places as the large trees were cut out, 
-but the ever-recurring, yearly fires killed 





out the young pine trees before they 


. 





The Progressive Far 


could become large enough to be resise 
These enormous stretches of idle ~ 


tant. 
land are the result. 


Figure 4 is a seedling stand of small 
longleaf pines recently burned over. The 
straw or leaves have been burned off. 
If the picture is carefully examined jt 
will be seen that some of these stems 
have a white shoot at the summit. These 
in spite of the severe singeing are still 
alive and growing. The others, about 


two-thirds of the total number of smaller 


trees, are dead. Yet longleaf pine is one 
of the hardiest trees in respect to ability 
to withstand fire. This is due to the large 
cluster of thick leaves which protects 
the single bud, to its thick bark, and to 
the lateness in the season when its growth 
begins. Now someone is sure to ask 
why is the pine killed out while the scrub 
oaks survive. Thé pine when it is top- 
killed by a fire, sprouts very feebly or 
not at all’ from the root; the oak, on’ the 


other hand sprouts vigorously. Figure 3 * 


shows something more than the injured 
pine tree, for beyond this tree will be 
noticed a great open stretch of land, 
practically waste, the result of the per- 
iodic fires which have almost yearly swept 
over it. It is now scarcely worth paying 
taxes upon. 

4. A further class of loss as a result 
of woods fires is the slowing up of the 
growth of such trees as seem to escape 
all classes of injury, external or internal. 
Figure 2 presents the results of exact 
measurements of two plots of young trees 
from 1918 until 1927. The measurements 
were made in Louisiana, but they are 
equally as applicable to Virginia or to 
Texas. These measurements show that 
the rate of growth in height of small trees 
up to sapling size is only about one third 
as rapid upon lands subject to annual 
burnings as is the growth of the same 
kind of trees upon a similar and nearby 
site which was not burned at all during 
the period of measurement. This is for 
young trees and for growth in height. 
Old trees practically stop growing in 
height. But measurements made _ in 
North Carolina by the writer upon old 
pine trees showed that as a result of a 
severe fire their rate of growth in diam- 
eter was retarded more than one-third. 
So it makes no difference whether the 
trees are old or young their growth is 
retarded by fires. 

A stand of. trees draws as heavily upon 
the soil for moisture as does a crop of 
corn. When the moisture fails the growth 
slows up. Also when the moisture fails 
there is no suitable seedbed for the ten- 
der tree seedling. You prevent the loss 
of moisture from a cultivated soil by 
tillage, by securing a dust mulch upon 
the surface while its moisture carrying 
capacity is increased by the incorporation 
of humus. The leaf mold beneath the 
trees performs the double function of 
maintaining fertility and retaining mois- 


ture. It shades the soil and acts as a 
mulch. It promotes the absorption of 
rainfall and particularly during dry 


windy weather protects the soil from dry- 
ing winds. You add fertilizer and manure 
to your farming land. Woodland makes 
its own manure through the leaves and 
litter which fall and decay giving back 
to the soil a portion of the material used 
by the trees in making their growth. 





| CULTIVATOR DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS 


t 





O CO-OPERATE with the county 

agents in the counties named in con- 
ducting cultivator demonstrations, J. B. 
Wilson, extension agricultural engineer 
at Auburn, will be in Henry County, May 
3-4; Houston, May 7-12; Coffee, May 
14-19; Dale, May 21-25; Barbour, May 
22-June 2; Pike, June 4-9. 

Mr. Wilson reports unusual] interest 
among farmers in the use of cultivators 
and other machinery which enables farm- 
ers to increase their efficiency per man 
and thereby increase their production an 
proits: z 


pac> 
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This Emblem 


Guarantees 


When you are buying 
self-rising flour, look for the 
BLUE SHIELD— it is your guarantee 
that this flour contains the purest 
leavening (baking powder) made. 
More than 200 brands of self-rising 
flour carry this emblem—the BLUE 
SHIELD. There is a grade of flour 
for every purse, but all grades con-. 
tain the same quality of leavening 
(baking powder). 

Self-rising flour with BLUE SHIELD leav- 
ening (baking powder) supplies the whole- 
some elements needed to make typical South- 
ern diets well balanced and wholesome. 


Ninety-nine recipes for self-rising flour 
are yours for the asking. Use self-rising 


flour! It’s wholesome, dependable, and eco- 
nomical. It is sold in cotton bags—the useful 
package. 


Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


1 SELF 
RISING 





for the home and stock can 
be pumped by a CHAL- 
LENGE 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 


mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer, 


Requires oiling but once a 
year. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 


CHALLENGE Engines, 
Pumps, Cylinders, Feed 
Grinders, Wood Saws, etc., 
are labor savers. 


CHALLENGE CO. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Distributed by 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
RIVERSIDE #& 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS 


Continue to lead all others in quality, ont result, of 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 
Leads in egg laying contests. 
prices, our largely Lae —_ makes lower 
prices possible. 32, de layers, 
breeds and strains, 100% 1 live oe c. 0. if 
desired. Write for handsome offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 coset photos, strong guar- 
antees and liberal terms. 
Riversi Hatchery & conv Farm 
Route No. 4B, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry far—. 


DRUMM'S 
AMAZING LOW” Prioes 


Baby Chicks, eggs and pullets from flocks direct from 
By to 328 egg lines with trapnested pedigreed ancestry. 
erything produced entirely on this farm. Every bird 
of our Select and Sovereign grades direct from breeders 
named and at least 2 year old hens. Junior oe — 
bullets. Rucker, Tancred, or English Barron 
J 100: Junior $10; Sovereign $12; Select Maa * parks 
ay Rocks, White Rocks, Rucker Firefly Reds, Byers 
fi oo pingtons, Fishel W.'Wyan: Junior $12; Sovereign 
Select $17. Postpaid, 100% alive. Free catalogue. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS 
° Miss. 
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Turkeys for Sideline Cash 


The Profit’s in the Raising; Here’s How 


By J. H. WOOD 
Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


\ HILE we are figuring on addi- 

tional pay days for 1928, let us not 
forget the possibilities with turkeys. On 
many farms in the South turkeys are 
quite a prominent 
sideline and bring 
in considerable 
money during the 
holiday season when 
needed and appre- 
ciated, 

The South can raise 
turkeys more easily 
and _ economically 
than the colder sec- 
tions. The fact that 
wild turkeys are found in most Southern 
States shows that our climate is suit- 
able for this bird. For many years the 
number of turkeys on the farms in the 
South decreased with the exception of 
Texas and Oklahoma, the heavy produc- 
ing turkey states. This decrease was 
largely due to the lack of success in 
raising. However, much has been learn- 
ed about the turkey and by practicing 
modern methods of care and feeding, 
similar to the care given to chickens, con- 
siderable profit should be expected. Tur- 
keys cannot stand filth as can chickens. 
Contaminated soil and dirty quarters 
soon cause havoc in turkey flocks. 


As with any kind of livestock, the first 
requirement is good stock to start with. 
Either matured birds or hatching eggs 
can be obtained. In some localities baby 
poults can be obtained from breeders 
or commercial hatcheries. Turkeys can 
be raised artificially successfully but 
when only a few are raised the natural 
method will be most practical. 

The adult birds can be confined or 
given free range. When confined, roost- 
ing quarters and runs should be cleaned 
once a week. When small yards are used 
it is a good plan to sand the yard well 
and replace sand occasionally. Where 
birds are confined on pasture yards, it is 
a good idea to have three yards and alter- 
nate the birds to a new 'yard each week. 
This practice will help to keep down in- 
fection. 

The breeders should be fed the same 
as the laying hen. If egg mash is left 
before turkey hens at all times as with 
chickens, and eggs collected daily, many 
more eggs will be produced than under 
the old system. In Texas where some 
turkey raisers are trap nesting, a hen re- 
cently laid 73 eggs without going broody. 

It is advisable to keep turkeys laying 
as long as possible. It will therefore be 
advisable to set the early eggs either 
under chicken hens or in incubators. A 
chicken hen will cover 10 or 12 turkey 
eggs. A turkey hen will cover about 
twice as many. If eggs are being hatch- 
ed artificially they should be sprinkled 
with warm water two or three days be- 
fore hatching time. 


Mother hens should be kept free of 
parasites. Young turkeys should not be 
fed until from 48 to 60 hours old. Keep 
mothers confined for a week or 10 days 
so that young poults will not be made to 
walk too much. 





J. H. WOOD 


Any good starting feed will be found 
satisfactory for raising young turkeys. 
Follow directions as for feeding baby 
chicks. Poults are more susceptible to 
colds than chicks and care must be ex- 
ercised not to let them get wet during 
the first two weeks, especially during a 
cold rain. In case they do become wet 
they should be warmed as soon as possi- 
ble. Milk is an excellent feed for young 
turkeys and should be given when pos- 
sible, 


The Purdue Experiment Station has 


| found the following home-mixed ration 


for young turkeys very satisfactory :— 


42 pounds yellow cornmeal 

15 pounds wheat bran 

15 pounds wheat middlings 

15 pounds meat scraps 

6 pounds dried buttermilk 

3 pounds alfalfa meal 

1% pounds bone meal 

¥% pound table salt 

They recommend leaving this ration 

before the turkeys all the time. Fresh 
water, of course, should be available at 
all times. When liquid milk is avail- 
able the dried milk may be omitted. If 
plenty of milk is available, all of the 
meat scrap may be omitted. It is recom- 
mended that corn be fed in addition to 
this ration late in the summer. Green 








Pay Day Pete 


HEN Pay 

Day Pete 
first presented 
himself we hard- 
ly knew what to 
expect of him. 
Judging from his 
appearance today 
he must think 
he’s going to um- 
pire this series of 
pay day articles, 
but unless we miss our guess he'll 
have to guess again. Too, he'll be 
needing shin guards before he gets 
very far with us. “Play ball,” he 
shouted when we refused to tell what 
next week’s article would be about. 











feeds are essential and if pastures are 
not available, greens should be brought 
to the pen regularly. 

The most important points to consider 


in raising turkeys for profit are: (1) 
Keep large healthy stock; (2) keep 
premises sanitary; (3) hatch early; (4) 


feed properly; (5) market efficiently. 





BUILDING UP GRADE HERD | 





(Concluded from page 6) 


applied and these no good dairyman will 
keep. 

The weeding process is not complete 
when the so-called cold-blooded boarder 
cows have been eliminated. Some cows 
under the guise of gallons of milk may 
lead their owners to believe them cay | eee 
able when the butterfat test of this milk 
is so low as to place them in the cull 
class. The basis of selling dairy prod- 
ucts is pounds of fat and on this a cow 
should win her rank among the profitable 
members of the herd. The severest weed- 
ing should come after the get of the 
purebred bull come into production. In 
this manner there should always be a 
better animal taking the place of the one 
that is eliminated. 


Utilize Inherited Ability by Feeding 


HE blame for most cows being low 

producers cannot be placed entirely 
on the inferior breeding of the animal. 
No amount of good breeding will fit a 
cow to produce a profit unless she is fur- 
nished with such feed and environment 
as will make this production possible. 
Only in rare cases do we find dairy herds 
producing to their maximum inherited 
ability. Therefore, to accompany one’s 
efforts in breeding up the herd there 
should also be equal diligence to insure 
that all the present ability to produce is 
being utilized. 

Editor’s Note.—In next week’s livestock 


article Dr. Butler will discuss “The Sum- 
mer Care and Feeding of the Hogs.” 
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ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
aT PAID 
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$397 


PER.SQUARE 











“Everwear’’ Roofing 
costs you less than 
most wood shingles, 
because we sell direct 
to you—and you keep 
in your own pocket 
the profit the dealer 
would get, 


WRITE FOR Write 
FREE SAMPLES | today 
for big 

free samples and Free 
oofing And 
get our low whole- 
sale FREIGHT PAID 
PRICES. We sell you 
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FREE” 











Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
PF-1 Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 
Suns me FREE SAMPLES, 


Factory Freight Paid Prices and FREE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 





DOr cccccocprcescccovccssccssocesooseecs eecce 
Post Offlee......cscccvncccvccces erecsseses < 
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Baby el 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only —— 


chicks. Pure-bred stock oon he fetter you guget 


Send for Big 


Our catal Saat ies 


shows many _bea 
Also 9 waule old stock andé weeks puilets, 
Lexington, Ky. 


| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St.. 
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MLLER HATOHERIES, Box 2312, Lancaster Me. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices — reach of all. Live delivery; postpaid. 
Prompt Service. CATALOG FREE. 

DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, BRENHAM, TEX. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


HENS AND MALES 











Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, potigre yp a stock, 
FF tata 
a ee satisfac- 
Grand Rapids, M 


years. Winners a contests. 
price bulletin tree. ? wis 
tion George B. 











Oil facts for farmers 


( No. 1) 


Only one oil has recommendations like these” 


182 manufacturers of automoupiles and motor 
trucks approve the Mobiloil Chart. 


3 l farm tractor manufacturers recommend 
Mobiloil. 


30 stock engine manufacturers recommend 
Mobiloil. 


A 
43 stationary and farm lighting engine manu- 
facturers recommend Mobiloil. 


29 fire apparatus and rail car manufacturers 
recommend Mobiloil. 


Hi NDREDS of other manufacturers of automo- 
tive units approve Mobiloil. 


OUR guide—if your car is not listed below see an 
Mobiloil dealer for complete Chart. It recomm 
the correct oe for all cars, trucks and tractors. And 

remember that . 


How Mobiloil cuts expense G()Q automotive manufacturers 
approve it! 
iloi i i rades of le Mobiloil, indicated below, 
Mobiloil economy is so certain that these manufacturers Hat aces cap ey aa wre 
readily recommend Mobiloil for use in their engines. nw wee 
Follow winter recommendations when temperatures from 
32°F to o°F prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil 


This point is important. Mobiloil cuts cost of operat- ey eee ee ee 


ing farm tractors, trucks and cars in many ways. 





§ 
§ 
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Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 


The first thing most new Mobiloil users notice is a sub- 
stantial reduction in oil consumption, ranging from 15% 
to 50%. Many farmers say this saving more than makes 
up for Mobiloil’s slightly higher price per gallon. 


In addition Mobiloil gives you the utmost protection 
against costly repairs and breakdowns. And just one 
extra repair job may easily run into more money than 
your whole year’s supply of Mobiloil. 
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How to buy 


Most farmers buy a season's supply of oil at one time. We 
recommend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon steel drums. Any 
nearby Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial dis- 
count when you buy in quantity. 
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Other Mobiloil containers are:—10-gallon steel drums 
with self-contained faucet, 5-gallon cans packed in ecasy- 
tipping rack. Also 1-gallon and 1-quart cans. 


Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil Chart. It will a ° 
tell you the correct grade of Mobiloil for your tractor, Mobiloi 


your truck and your car. Make the chart your guide 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY ‘ult Si."acit Sm ote es 


Other branches and daohinting warehouses throughout the country 











